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THE ASSUMPTION NUNS 


While most religious organizations have a variety of unusual 
individuals and incidents to record as part of their early mem- 
ories, the history of the Congregation of the Assumption offers 
a diversity of the unexpected at once dramatic and appealing. 
In 1837 a shower of surprises altered the life of a Catholic young 
woman from Lorraine who was in Paris for the Lenten season. 
She dreamed of a priest she had never seen, heard him preach 
an impressive sermon, selected him as her spiritual director, 
yielded to his persuasions to aid the foundation of a new order 
of teaching nuns, and began a novitiate of spiritual training 
with the Visitation Sisters of Céte St. André. Two years later 
she met the three subjects selected by her director to form, under 
her leadership, the first community of Assumption Nuns. She 
was Anne Eugénie Milleret de Brou; the priest was Abbé Marie 
Theodore Combalot. 

Born in 1817, she inherited the mingled vigor and talents of 
French, Italian, and Austrian ancestors. Her parents, Catholics 
in name, shunned the significance of the family’s crested motto, 
Nil Sine Fide. Reared in gracious ease at the Chateau of Preisch, 
near Metz, provided with a superior education in languages and 
literature (Schiller was her favorite author), she experienced 
before her twentieth year a sudden descent to poverty. The 
family moved to Paris where relatives were annoyed because 
she began to search for realities above the level of the ordinary 
amenities of society. Lacordaire’s influence animated her with 
an energetic purpose: to restore to the social circles she knew 
intimately the power of faith that indifference had deadened. 
In what particular way? Through education. Dim outlines of 
this new spiritual and intellectual ambition brightened into plans 
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when Abbé Combalot brought his domination into her life and 
hopes.* 

Changeable and puzzling, with a passion for success, he had 
acquired an early renown as author and pulpit orator. While on 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Anne d’Auray in 1824, his 
twenty-seventh year, he decided to organize a new religious 
group of teachers to work under the inspiring mystery of the 
Assumption. A noble devotion to the Blessed Mother was the 
one undeviating quality in his life of erratic contrasts. Without 
the virtue of patient planning possessed by the heroines of the 
Assumption’s first years, the Abbé’s expectation would have 
withered. But he had gathered his pioneer helpers well, choice 
characters sharply diversified in background and ability. 

Eugénie was younger than these associates who united their 
talents with her wisdom for the foundation and organization 
of the Assumption Nuns. The gentle and retiring Josephine de 
Commarque was twenty-nine years of age, daughter of an illus- 
trious aristocratic family, and a relative of Montalembert. 
Catherine O’Neill was just twenty-three. Radiant, proud, born 
in Ireland, sure of her royal Limerick lineage, educated in 
England, she was a sojourner by preference in France. Anastasie 
Bévier, also twenty-three, was already distinguished as a teacher. 
Her intellectual attainments had been acquired in spite of the 
handicaps of an orphaned infancy. Such varied temperaments 
did not merge instantly into a fusion of mutual understanding 
and affection. The skill of God’s grace was to etch each char- 
acter with a selective beauty of spirituality, for each had a true 
vocation to the Assumption ideal. Their enthralling quest for 
that ideal began on the 9th of November, 1839. A home in the 
Rue Vaugirard became a convent where the community of four 
accepted a rule and changed their names to religious titles. The 
only dross was in the erratic Abbé Combalot. 

New members with distinguished educational abilities applied 


* Born at Chiatenay (Isére), France (1797-1873); studied at the seminary 
of Grenoble; ordained May 27, 1820; taught philosophy at Grenoble; spent 
a short time with the Jesuits; a member of Lammenais’s Congregation of 
St. Peter for ten years; published Eléments de Philosophie Catholique 
(1833) and La Connaissance de Jésus-Christ (1841); submitted heroically 
when Rome condemned Lammanais’s philosophy; became an indefatigable 
missionary; was an intimate friend of Louis Veuillot; planned many 
projects, none of which was finished, to strengthen the condition of the 
Church in France; died while preaching a mission in Paris, March 18, 1873. 
See L’abbe Combalot, by Mar. Ricard, Paris, 3d ed., 1892. 
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for admission, lay sisters were accepted as work increased, the 
recitation of the Divine Office of the Roman Breviary ? in choir 
replaced the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, and the distinc- 
tive purple and white habit of the Assumption was adopted.* 
The best details to illustrate the diversity of the unexpected 
are in the community’s preparation for its educational program. 
Catholic action, far in advance of the procedures of that day, 
is evident in the astonishing fact that these women were acquir- 
ing intellectual strength, developing apologetic acumen, and 
deriving their philosophy of education, under expert guidance 
of course, from a direct study of St. Thomas and from the 
liturgical books of the Church. Abbé Combalot was ingenious 
and alert in the matter of training these new teachers.* 

Just as this difficult preparation began to show clear progress, 
the Abbé, fretful at the necessity of waiting for the never precipi- 
tate fiat of Rome, decided to ignore canonical procedure and 
make an inopportune personal appeal to the Pope for approval 
of the Order. Mother Eugénie disagreed. In a solemn gather- 
ing of the Sisters, May 3, 1841, he demanded their choice— 
his way or Mother Eugénie’s. Unanimously the Nuns voted 
against him. Stunned, he severed his association with them 
immediately. Such a departure invites surprise, for until his 
death in 1873 he remained permanently aloof from the work he 
had inaugurated. An unexpected procedure! Under the pro- 


2 Devotion to the Divine Office began during Advent, 1839, with the inno- 
ater of oes the Little Office of the Blessed Mother with the Roman 

Breviary. This innovation became the Rule. Alice Lady Lovat, Life of 
Mother Mary Eugénie, London, 1925, p. 91. 

*Purple for penance; white in honor of the Blessed Mother. The habit 
and cord are purple, the veil is white. The color combination was Abbe 
Combalot’s inspiration. The Archbishop of Paris preferred black. Cardi- 
nal Gousset —— purple with this comment, “There are no nuns 
dressed in Lng, = give them _ color worn by bishops. ” Les de 
l’Assomption, Tours, 1898, v. 

“Here are the Abbé’s Are 1 “T have come to the conclusion that in 
order to arrive at a Catholic system of education for girls of the higher 
classes, it is necessary for the nuns of the Assumption to gain entrance into 
the sanctuary of sacred science by sufficient knowledge of Latin to enable 
them to make use of the treasures of Holy Writ, of theology, and of the 
liturgy and traditions of the Church. An abridgement of the treatises of St. 
Thomas on God, the Incarnation, and the Sacraments will be daily ex- 
plained and commented upon for the advantage of the novices of the 
Assumption for the space of an hour. The history of the Church, the 
sacred literature of the Bible, and ecclesiastical tradition will keep pace 
with their theological studies, and each day the nuns whilst in their novitiate 
will ane a lesson on these subjects.” Lovat, Life of Mother Eugénie, 
pp. 
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tection of the Archbishop of Paris, Monsignor Affre, the com- 
munity grew into a vigorous organization. Its spiritual life re- 
ceived refreshened vitality when Pére Emmanuel d’Alzon, who 
later founded the Fathers of the Assumption, became identified 
with the progress of the Assumption Nuns.° 

A remarkable trait of Mother Eugénie’s character, the sooth- 
ing security of her inspired common sense, was destined to bring 
order out of the confused zeal of three holy but impetuous peo- 
ple. First, she calmed the ardor of this same Pére d’Alzon when 
his impetuosity in religious enterprises caused him physical and 
financial embarrassment. Later her council sustained Mother 
Macrina, the Superioress of the Polish Nuns whose story of per- 
secution by the Russian Government once flamed across the 
world, and her wisdom guided Father Peter Semenenko, the har- 
ried founder of the Fathers of the Resurrection, when both were 
suffering from the bewilderment of excited minds. While she 
prayed for freedom to devote herself to retirement from outside 
incidents, these assorted characters came needing her influence. 
During the revolutionary turmoils of 1848 in Paris, Archbishop 
Affre, the community’s protector, was shot to death as he pleaded 
with the insurgents for peace. The ones she had helped lived; 
the best of her helpers was dead. Unexpected diversity of Provi- 
dential ways! 

To the first Assumption school in the Rue Vaugirard the 
daughters of families “of the higher-middle class,” where indif- 
ference was appalling, came in heartening numbers. For such as 
these Mother Eugéne and her Sisters had prepared the educa- 
tional improvements of the Assumption method. The reward 
of success was not denied. From Pére d’Alzon comes a succinct 
expression of the educational aims of the Assumption Nuns. 
“Our Lord himself points out two categories of truths, vetera 


* He was born August 30, 1810, at the Chateau du Vigan, the only son of 
a family of wealth and influence; educated in Paris at the Collége St. 
Louis and Collége Stanislas; studied Law and met opposition from his 
family at suggestion of Priesthood ; prevented by his father from following 
Lammenais to La Chesnai; spent his seminary years at Montpellier; 
ordained in Rome Dec. 26, 1834; appointed Vicar General of Nimes; first 
met Mother Eugénie during 1839 while both were visiting Chatenay, 
Abbé Combalot’s home; became her director in 1842; aided her with the 
final draft of the Constitutions of the new Order; founded the Fathers 
of the Assumption in 1845; edited “Revue de l’enseignement chrétien; 
organized the Third Order of the Assumption, 1846; established the Oblate 
Sisters of the Assumption, 1865; died November 21, 1880. 
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and nova. Nova corresponds to the element of actuality in 
teaching. If your methods are out of date, you have no actu- 
ality; you are not meeting the needs of the day. You must 
keep in touch with the ebb and flow of ideas, and you must con- 
tribute something of your own—inventiveness and research. As 
to the vetera, there must be something firm and substantial to 
serve as foundation. You must lay hold of certain principles. 
The tradition of the Assumption is the Catholic tradition— 
Catholicism in all its strength and beauty. To this teaching of 
fundamental truths—vetera—you give a new form, nova. We 
shall make no change in the essentials of teaching the eternal 
truths, but we shall adopt their expression to the mentality of 
the age.” 

The French hierarchy aided Mother Eugénie’s cooperation with 
their appeals for schools in Sedan, Nimes, Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Poitiers, Rheims, and Cannes. In 1848 the first Assumption 
Academy outside of France began its work at Grahamstown, 
Cape of Good Hope, South Africa. The disaster of its separa- 
tion from the Motherhouse is a special story, a sharp tragedy 
in the diversity of the unexpected. Cardinal Wiseman invited 
the Sisters to London in 1857 to extend their work in England, 
started quietly at Richmond in Yorkshire, seven years before. 
Foundations in Spain were the beginning of a rapid expansion of 
the new teaching methods into Belgium, Italy, Denmark, and 
South America. In the midst of this quickening activity the 
Marist Bishop of New Caledonia in Oceania urged the Foundress 
to allow her Nuns to labor in the South Seas. Three went to his 
far-off diocese of Nuomoea. Houses in the Philippines were suc- 
ceeded by the first foundation in the United States, the Ravenhill 
Academy of the Assumption in Philadelphia, where the dis- 
tinguished traditions of the Order are becoming a part of the 
Catholic educational structure in this country. 

The flourishing vitality of the Congregation was made per- 
manent by the interest of the Holy See in its existence. A lauda- 
tory Brief approving the Constitutions came in 1854, and Pius IX 
signed a formal approval in 1867. When the final decree of ap- 
probation was issued on the 4th of April, 1888, Mother Eugénie’s 


*See the C.T.S. pamphlet, The Congregation of the Assumption, London, 
n.d., p. 7; and the Lovat Life, pp. 141-142; and C. C. Martindale, SJ., The 
Foundress of the Sisters of the Assumption, London, 1936, p. 146. 
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joy was mixed with the realization of the approaching death of 
one of the pioneer nuns who is considered the co-foundress of the 
Assumption Sisters.’ She was Mother Térése Emmanuel, the 
Catherine O’Neill of 1837, whose supernatural life of revelations 
and ecstasies distinguishes her as one of the genuine mystics of 
the nineteenth century. To Mother Eugénie ten more years of 
life were granted to guide the activities of her Religious organiza- 
tion. She, whose life had met in an unusual degree the diversity 
of the unexpected in temporal and religious matters, in friend- 
ships and associations, in distress and success, died very early 
in the morning of the 10th of March, 1898. 

In the mysterious designs of God Abbé Combalot’s germinal 
ideas of the Congregation of the Assumption fecundated in the 
mind and heart of Mother Eugénie, and through her tranquil 
exertions yielded a spiritual harvest of religious teachers. The 
cause of her beatification introduced at Rome has brought forth 
an astonishing diversity of favors granted through her interces- 
sion; 1937 is the centenary of that Lent in Paris when a sudden 
alteration of circumstances transformed the life of Anne Eugénie 
Milleret de Brou into the religious vocation of Mother Eugénie 
of Jesus, and made her the Foundress of the Congregation of the 
Assumption Nuns. 

Dantez §. Rankin, 
St. Mary’s Manor, 
South Langhorne, Pa. 


*There is a biography of Catherine O’Neill entitled Mére Térése-Em- 
manuel, 1816-1888, Paris, 1934. Written by an Assumption Nun, its appro- 
priate sub-title is ‘Une Mystique du XI Xe Siecle.” 


WHAT MAY WE EXPECT OF GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY? 


As each new movement arises in the field of psychology, its 
implications are usually carried over into the related spheres of 
educational thought. The newest school of psychology is that 
of Gestalt, which, perhaps more than any other comparable de- 
velopment, has seen its educational implications stressed from 
the very start. This has not been due so directly to the original 
German founders of the school, Wertheimer, Kohler, and Koffka, 
who have tended to keep it within the confines of pure psy- 
chology. Some American writers, however, notably Ogden and 
Wheeler, have undertaken to introduce the theories of Gestalt 
into educational psychology. Other writers, with perhaps less 
understanding of the whole movement, have widely publicized it. 
By the time this doctrine has been translated and re-translated 
a number of times, we are not quite sure how much of the 
product is good Gestalt and how much is good common sense. 
But the one contribution of which we can be sure, and which 
cannot be without influence in the overlapping spheres of edu- 
cation and psychology, is to be found in the definite break with 
the traditional viewpoint of mental development and learning. 
Gestalt psychology has been so strongly outspoken in this respect 
that modern psychology has been forced to look to the strength 
of its own foundations both of theory and of fact. Those who 
disagree with the Gestalters are often put on the defensive in 
order to justify their own position. This in itself is perhaps very 
wholesome, for psychology has been coasting along on about the 
same traditional assumptions for the past two hundred years. 
The predominant influence in this field can be traced back to 
Locke, Hume, and the other early English Associationists. It is 
only when we hear some of our commonplaces of psychological 
doctrine outrightly denied by the Gestalters that we realize that 
very fundamental issues are at stake. It becomes evident that it 
will take more than a few extra experiments or a slight modifica- 
tion of interpretation to reconcile the two viewpoints. 
Psychologists, for example, have long been discussing and 
experimenting with mental associations, or ideas, images, and so 
forth, but the Gestalters say there is no such thing in mental life 
as “association.” Again, they claim that experiment cannot hope 
135 
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to decide how much of the transfer of training takes place 
through identical elements, because “elements” in the traditional 
sense really do not exist. They say it is not worth while trying 
to find out what affects the “synapse” in learning, for the synap- 
tic theory itself is without scientific foundation. Gestalt psy- 
chologists will not let pass for valid even such an apparently 
innocent expression as “we learn by experience.” That “all 
learning is habit formation” is likewise unacceptable. 

It is perhaps not surprising then that an apparently respectable 
doctrine with such strange notions as the Gestalters profess 
should create a stir in the field of psychology. To many it has 
seemed not just a matter of settling a disputed point here and 
there but of levelling the ground and rearranging the founda- 
tions. Gestalt psychologists justify their attack upon the ground- 
work of traditional psychology by their claim that a wholly new 
mode of thinking is necessary. They appeal to changes in the 
realm of physical thought as an example of what is meant. 
Here, they say, scientific concepts of static units and of absolute 
time and space have had to give way to “fields of force” and 
the doctrine of relativity. Time alone can tell whether Gestalt 
theory marks an important step forward, but it has already suc- 
ceeded in showing that experimental and educational psychology 
has been working within a particular framework of thought. It 
will be no slight contribution to science to have clearly pointed 
out what is experimental fact, on the one hand, and what is 
theoretical interpretation, on the other. And if some of the 
theory underlying the interpretations needs to be revised, this 
will in the end pave the way for a better understanding and 
organization of experimental findings. 

Besides playing the role of a general leavening agent, Gestalt 
psychology has many features, which at least on their face alone 
seem to have much to recommend them. Gestalt, for instance, 
purports to be primarily a psychology of development. One of 
Koffka’s early books was translated into English under this sig- 
nificant title, “The Growth of the Mind.” The association psy- 
chology of Locke professed also to be able to explain the mental 
growth of the child in terms of primary sensory impressions and 
their various combinations and rearrangements. But this is open 
to the charge, so the Gestalters tell us, of working from the 
analysis of an adult mind and applying this without further ado 
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to the study of the child. They say that the supposed primary 
or elemental sensory impressions of the associationists are not 
really the first experiences of life, and that the mechanical bond- 
ing together of ideas or percepts, far from being the chief prin- 
ciple of mental growth, takes place only rarely if at all, accord- 
ing to Wertheimer, in a bad cold perhaps. Gestalters place the 
reason for development within the experiences themselves, not 
outside the mind in a static environment of impinging stimuli. 
The early experiences of the child have an inherent dynamic 
urge, as it were, to go on to “completion,” “closure,” or greater 
“precision.” The terms employed are strange to the psychologi- 
cal ear, to be sure, but beneath them lies the essential note of an 
expanding and developing mind which is not just the passive 
scene of growth but which takes an active part in the whole 
process. 

The Gestalt theory of learning is to be found at the opposite 
pole of thought to that of the S-R bond notion. With the out- 
standing stress upon “configurations” or “patterns” of experience, 
there can be no particular unvarying stimulus to which a reac- 
tion may become directly attached. Physical or other objects 
affecting us are combined in meaningful wholes. If we take one 
of these objects out of its setting, so it is said, it loses its rela- 
tionship with the meaningful whole and may become to us a 
different thing altogether. This means that a stimulus in one 
setting will evoke one kind of mental reaction and a different 
kind in another setting. It cannot then be the stimulus itself, but 
the stimulus in relation to other things to which we react. This 
object-in-relation is the configuration or Gestalt, and it is this 
whole that is effective in a mental way. We have to study the 
different kinds of Gestalten before we can understand what a 
person is reacting to. This in more common terms reduces to 
“meaning” a problem that became the bugbear of association 
psychology. How, it was often asked, could we get “meaning” 
into a mental life which was essentially based upon meaningless 
impressions of sensory stimuli? This was an insoluble problem, 
and the result was that the concept of meaning was practically 
eliminated from the traditional psychological theory. The Gest- 
alters claim that we do not have to try to bring “meaning” in any 
back door. it is already there and the essential feature of mind. 

Learning, then, is not the forming of bonds; it is the develop- 
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ment of new meanings. Instead of being a matter of habit-for- 
mation narrowly conceived, it is brought about by the creation of 
“insight.” This “insight” is not always the full-blown intel- 
lectual product which can be clearly conceptualized and expressed 
in abstract terms. It may be merely getting the “hang” or 
“knack” of a thing, but it represents a new “organization,” a new 
pattern of experience which, when envisaged as a whole, gives 
rise to a new meaning. Thus learning becomes a matter of per- 
sonal achievement and not simply the deepening of grooves in 
the nervous system. Gestalt psychologists reject the “synaptic” 
theory of learning because they regard it as a purely imaginative 
construct to explain an association hypothesis which is basically 
false. They would substitute, in treating the physiological aspect 
of learning, the concepts of patterns of nerve action, fields of 
force, and other related notions for the anatomical synapse. The 
laws of association, moreover, such as those of frequency, recency, 
primacy and so forth, are relegated to a position of relative insig- 
nificance and explained from a wholly different viewpoint. It 
has been charged that the reason why the traditional course in 
psychology was of little practical help to the prospective teacher 
is that it was no more usable in practice than it was acceptable 
in theory. 

Gestalt psychologists claim that their theory is essentially a 
“dynamic” one. It implies motive, need, interest, as the prime 
moving forces in mental development. They would not begin 
their story of mental growth with the external stimulus but with 
an internal state of stress or tension. This in turn is traced 
back to the fact that the learner is seeking a “goal” in his activi- 
ties. Thus “foresight” accompanies “insight” in the mental 
background of any human act. These two terms would be re- 
stored to a respectable place in psychology. It might be 
expected that Gestalt psychology frowns upon such mechanical 
notions as “random” activity and “trial-and-error” reactions. 
Here again the opposition between the old and the new is com- 
plete. Instead of transferring a trial-and-error notion of learn- 
ing, based on habit-formation, to the explanation of thinking, 
the Gestalters turn the table on the associationists by saying 
that the obvious insight and foresight of thought must be brought 
down to the level of skills in order to explain even these. A 
position of eclectic compromise can hardly be worked out be- 
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tween the two points of view. They are so diametrically opposed 
that to try to reconcile them, as Hartmann puts it, would be 
like the person who accepts neither heaven nor hell but hopes to 
combine the good points of each. 

Gestalt psychologists are opposed—they are now the “official 
opposition” in psychology—to the attempt to divide the mind 
into discrete abilities or processes except for purposes of discus- 
sion. They make much of the interdependence of all mental 
activities. They cannot, for example, conceive of memory as a 
storehouse of impressions from which every once in a while some 
other experience draws out a fading image. Opposition to the 
storehouse notion did not, of course, originate with Gestalt psy- 
chology, but this theory goes much further than any previous 
view in doing away with “traces” in the nervous system. The 
term itself is retained for use on occasion, but the meaning given 
to it makes it clearly different in connotation from the earlier 
use of the word. Memories are “organized” experiences, it is 
said, not passive replicas of the original events. They possess 
an internal urge, as it were, toward “leveling,” “accentuation” 
and greater “precision,” and they show a qualitative transforma- 
tion with time. We do not remember events just as they were, 
but as they carry meaning for us. These things happen because 
memory is only an aspect of the essentially indivisible mental 
life of the whole person. 

Mental events, according to Gestalt, do not just take place 
in the individual, as would seem often to be implied in the tradi- 
tional theory assigning first place to stimuli and a second more 
or less passive role to the personality. The “ego” is an integral 
part of the “total field of forces” acting at any moment to pro- 
duce an experience or mental reaction. The full meaning of 
such @ phrase as this cannot be properly interpreted apart from 
its context, but even a cursory reading of Gestalt principles will 
make it clear that a purely passive role cannot be assigned to 
the ego. The Gestalters make no apology for their unfamiliar 
terminology. This is just as necessary to them, if an adequate 
explanation of mental life is to be attained, as the important 
terms and concepts of differential calculus are to the thorough- 
going student of mathematics. In fact they seem to imply in 
their writings that the simpler concepts of a S-R theory of learn- 
ing, for example, have made their appeal because of their sim- 
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plicity and at the expense of their truthfulness. Underlying what 
to the unsympathetic reader may appear at times like mere 
verbiage, there does seem a sincere attempt to reach out toward 
psychological facts long ignored or perhaps neglected. The con- 
cept of “wholeness” applied to personality may be most readily 
appreciated by the educator. 

Another implication of the doctrine of interdependence of 
mental functions, of interest perhaps to the student of philoso- 
phy, is that Gestalt psychology does not set off in separate 
categories “logical” processes on the one hand and “psychologi- 
cal” processes on the other. It is not to be said, for example, 
that a certain experience is not a psychological fact at all but 
only a logical one, as if the latter belonged to some kind of 
unreal or wholly ideal plane of existence. Gestalt psychologists 
are “phenomenologists,” in the sense that they accept our facts 
of experience as they are and try to explain them on consistent 
principles. They do not analyze the percept “apple” into so 
much taste, odor, color, and so on, until by the end of the process 
the “apple” itself has faded into a mere wisp of nothingness. 
Theirs is principally a psychology of apples, trees, smiles, humor, 
and values, the most immediate facts of experience. They do not 
take the attitude that the “apple” is a kind of logical figment 
while the only real things about it are the sensory qualities into 
which it may be analyzed. No self-deception can explain away 
the reality of such “wholes” of experience. The “syllogism” is 
to them no mere plaything of the mind, but a psychological 
means of reaching out toward reality as effective and as natural 
as the seeing of a piece of white paper before us. This is a far 
cry from the association inspired view that the major premise is 
only a sum of particulars and the conclusion simply a restate- 
ment of something already known. The laws of logic must also 
be psychological laws. 

It might readily be expected that Gestalt psychologists are 
opposed to the explanation of the transfer effects of training by 
appealing to “identical” or “common elements,” simply because, 
as one author puts it, there is no such thing as mental “elements” 
common or uncommon. Our mental life is constituted of mean- 
ingful wholes, and these in turn correspond to patterns of rela- 
tionship to be found in the various situations to which we react. 
These patterns or relations may be the same from one occasion 
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to another although the elements in the particular situations may 
be very dissimilar. Just as in the oft-quoted and perhaps over- 
worked example of transposing a melody from one musical key 
to another, so are our mental reactions, according to Gestalt, 
transferring from one situation to the next, as long as the in- 
herent plan or whole of organization is the same. This doctrine 
would take in Judd’s generalization theory as a special case, but 
is not synonymous with it. It offers a sharp contrast to the 
Thorndike view. The synaptic theory of learning which went 
hand in glove with the identical elements theory of transfer is 
of course discarded by Gestalt at the very outset. 

A parallel has been drawn between Gestalt psychology and 
progressive education. This may be somewhat premature, or 
perhaps an Americanization of the theory, since the fountain- 
heads of Gestalt doctrine have not themselves given any great 
consideration to school problems, but it is interesting as an at- 
tempt to interpret the newer viewpoint in a practical manner. 
Both Gestalt psychology and progressive education, it is said, 
regard mental development as a process of continuous growth, 
beginning with the natural, crude, unanalyzed activities of the 
child and working up gradually to the analytical refinements of 
adult knowledge and skill. Both stress the necessity of enrich- 
ing the educational environment of the child because of the inti- 
mate relation existing between the personality and its surround- 
ings as parts of a “total field.” Both emphasize the creative, 
meaningful, purposive character of development, which must 
come from within and is subject to certain inherent tendencies 
in experience and behavior. Both stress the socially integrated 
personality as the goal of education. Not only is there interde- 
pendence of all mental functions, but the individual and society 
are regarded, as it were, as aspects of a larger whole. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to find that Koffka, in his most recent 
systematic discussion of Gestalt psychology, limits his remarks 
on “personality” to a few paragraphs because, as he says, of the 
extreme importance of the topic and of the lack of relevant 
scientific data. There are relatively few psychologists in this 
country who can be considered qualified to anticipate the de- 
tailed implications of Gestalt doctrine. 

Gestalt psychology has been subjected to considerable bitter 
criticism, which has perhaps been invited by the inconoclastic 
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and superior attitude of the former. Some of this criticism has 
been ignored but it has been met squarely on other occasions. It 
has been objected that the Gestalt writers have set up straw men 
in their quarrel with the traditional psychological theory, 
thereby painting their own contrasting views in glowing colors. 
No present-day psychologist, so the objection runs, is as mechan- 
istic, atomistic, associationistic, as Gestalt writings make him 
out to be. The Gestalters have replied that it is not so much 
what psychologists explicitly state in their works that matters 
but the implications and whole scientific background of their par- 
ticular viewpoint. Another criticism has been that the good 
points of Gestalt doctrine have often been given expression to 
before, but the configurationists maintain that this has produced 
only snatches of the truth and even these have been vitiated 
by including them within a system which logically could have no 
place for them. It has been said that Gestalt psychology ignores 
the role played in learning and development by past experience, 
since such stress is laid upon the internal dynamics of mind. 
The Gestalters claim that mere experience as such is of no sig- 
nificance, and that they avoid the term largely for that reason, 
making allowance for the important features of experience in 
other connections and under other names. Gestalt theory is said 
to have been built almost exclusively upon a few experiments in 
the field of visual perception and to have been unwarrantedly 
extended to include all psychology. More recent experimental 
studies in other fields have served somewhat to modify this crit- 
icism. The kind of physiology which Gestalt would substitute 
for the synapse theory, so it is said, is extremely hypothetical and 
visionary. This does not much disturb the Gestalters, who claim 
that the same thing may be said of the synapse concept and that 
its simplicity is perhaps its only appeal. The vagueness of 
many Gestalt terms, such as insight and meaning, is sometimes 
attributed to the fact that Gestalt psychology, instead of being 
strictly scientific, is but an outgrowth of post-war German mys- 
ticism. The Gestalt writers counter with the claim that there 
is such a thing as a psychological climate as well as a physical 
one, and that the American scene in particular is so imbued 
with an outworn mechanistic and materialistic viewpoint ,that 
this needs to be changed before any progress is possible. 

And so the quarrel goes merrily on. It is too early to tell 
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whether most psychologists of the next generation will be Ges- 
talters. Probably not. But the ferment is getting in its work, 
and undoubtedly in a very salutary way. Educational pyschol- 
ogy already shows its influence. The “wholeness” of which Ges- 
talt psychology is so fond has perhaps an object lesson in the 
present controversy. It seems clear that psychology cannot be 
a purely factual science but must be cultivated within a larger 
framework of philosophical theory. 
W. D. Commins. 
Department of Psychology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS OF HORACE MANN: A 
CRITIQUE 


At Antioch College on October 16 and 17 of the year 1936, a 
conference attended by approximately five hundred educators 
representing the East and the Middle West opened a nation-wide 
centennial celebration in honor of Horace Mann. On this occa- 
sion, a bronze statue of the American educator was dedicated, 
“The Function of Education in a Democracy” was discussed, 
and a strong plea was made by President Karl T. Compton for 
a guiding philosophy. In view of the facts that a guiding phi- 
losophy is necessary and tremendously important in determining 
the type of education to be given; that a directing philosophy is 
unavoidably colored by religious, non-religious, or irreligious be- 
liefs; and that a controlling philosophy is exceedingly significant 
in the attainment of certain desired results, it is opportune that 
some thought and consideration be given at this time to the 
religious convictions of the men who had immense influence on 
the education given in the public schools during and since his 
day. 

Today several ideas are quite prevalent. No church whatso- 
ever is qualified to set up spiritual power capable of exalting the 
world,' its pledged preachers being no longer qualified to preach.* 
Through genetic moral energy shall the people rule over them- 
selves,* since the faith of a sectarian church “is but the ritual of 
a cult, the shibboleth of a pious caste, or the philosophy of a 
school.” * The churches must be unchurched “before they can 
serve the common cause of souls.”* Man must be unmuffled to 
express himself freely and unconditionally with disengaged ac- 
cents. Common secularity is the only surety of unity possessing 
any sanguine expectation or value.” In view of concepts such as 
these, it is particularly desirable to devote some time to serious 
reflection on whatever implications may be involved in any pos- 
sible educational activities arising from admiration and approval 
of certain religious convictions of Horace Mann. 

The present century, witness of a scientific, technological, and 
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(1900) ; page 116. 
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mechanical civilization without antecedent in all history and of 
the “full development of the completely naturalistic man, finally 
uprooted from Christianity,” * has secularism for conscious aim.® 
To become convinced of the advancing, immanent, and un- 
suspected challenge of the increasingly opposing attitude as 
exemplified by unfriendly intents and purposes relative to re- 
ligion and the type of religion in a democracy, one need only 
examine the programs of recent influential educational confer- 
ences. The trend either completely to ignore the question of 
religion or grudgingly to allow matters pertinent to religion an 
inconspicuous or relatively minor place may be readily noted. 
Is there not, verily, a likelihood that religion, failing to obtain 
rightful recognition, may be openly relegated to a position in- 
ferior to philosophy and even made subservient to education? 
Indeed, the issue is being rapidly brought to the point wherein 
opposition, not only to underestimation and to possible subordi- 
nation to organized education, but also to complete expulsion of 
the spiritual element from human life must be vigorous; and 
wherein active defense, indefatigable propagation, and persever- 
ing promotion of Christian philosophy and education must be 
vigilantly energetic. On that account, it is not only necessary 
but highly imperative that the question of any ruling philosophy 
that may be eventually proposed and, perchance, enjoined at 
some approaching date, be not disregarded. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the point of view of a regu- 
lating philosophy is weighty by reason of its profound influence 
upon every sphere of the individual’s life.*° It has a far-reaching 
effect upon his life in and with God through Jesus Christ."* The 
individual’s conception of the nature of God, the nature of man, 
and of man’s relation to God determines the fundamental organi- 
zation of his life upon earth. To reorganize and to properly 
order this life, it is requisite for him to turn to religion as well 


*O’Connell, Geoffrey, “Naturalism in American Education.” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Catholic niversity (1936), page 183. ; 
°Confrey, Burton, “Secularism in American Education: Its History.” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Catholic University (1931), page 5. 

10 Bauer, Joachim, M., “The Modern Notion of Faith.” PhD. Dis- 
sertation, Catholic University (1930), page 192. 

"Spalding, Rt. Rev. J. L., “Education and the Future of Religion.” 
Notre Dame, Indiana, The Ave Maria Press, page 5. This was a sermon 
ed in the Church of the Gesu, March 21, 1900, for the benefit of a 
Night-School. 
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as to philosophy.** Consequently mindful of the present active 
attitudes towards the whole of things, the writer makes a brief 
examination of the religious convictions of Horace Mann to 
determine to some extent, if possible, the philosophical nature of 
this educator’s influence upon public education. 

Horace Mann made education and religion two of the watch- 
words of his life and actions. In doing this, he always kept in 
sight the idea of universal education. He wished to give to all 
the people, rich or poor, the means of self-improvement. He 
considered it a duty on the part of the government to put the 
necessary means of self-improvement within the reach of every- 
one. As the media proper and necessary towards the attain- 
ment of self-improvement with the improvement of others, he 
stood strongly for and advocated staunchly a type of school he 
believed adapted to democratic ends—a school excluding sec- 
tarian instruction but teaching the elements of religion common 
to all Christian sects. 

His life long, Mr. Mann “always had the deepest aversion to 
sectarianism and to all systems of proselytism among Christian 
sects.” His detestation for and resulting indomitable opposi- 
tion to sectarianism may perhaps be explained in his hatred for 
Calvinism. This abhorrence and his definite anti-orthodox com- 
plex are traceable directly to his boyhood religious experience. 
The theology expounded to him by the minister of the Congre- 
gational Church in his birthplace and boyhood home had a 
blighting effect. Late in life he wrote the outcomes of the 
preaching heard in his boyhood were most unfortunate for he 
was deprived thereby of “that filial love for God, that tender- 
ness, that sweetness, that intimacy, that desiring, nestling love, 
which I say is natural the child should feel towards a Father who 
combines all excellence.” ** The severe unflinching theological 
inculcations never softened by the infusion of any kindliness of 
sentiment, rarely interspersed with descantations upon the joys 
of heaven, never intermingled with considerations of the essential 
and necessary happiness of a virtuous life, were so branded upon 
him that even later when he came to believe in the perfect good- 


*O’Connell, Geoffrey, M.A., “Naturalism in American Education.” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Catholic University (1936), page 195. 
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ness and excellence of God, they continued to endure in his soul 
with a high degree of permanency. He wrote: 

“I see him to be so, logically, intellectually, demonstratively ; 
but when I would embrace him, when I would rush into his arms 
and breathe out unspeakable love and adoration, then the grim 
old Calvinistic spectre thrusts itself before me. I am as a fright- 
ened child, whose eye, knowledge, experience, belief even, are not 

sufficient to obliterate the image which an early fright burnt in 
upon his soul.” ** 

Though Mann abhorred Calvinism and utterly lacked sympa- 
thy for sectarianism, he had a high regard for natural religion. 
He valued the evidences of God’s existence supplied by revela- 
tion as inferior to those afforded by the physical universe. Break- 
ing away from the dogmas that were inculcated upon his youth 
by the force of his faith in God and God’s adaptation of means 
to ends, he consequently adopted a faith that was one of causal- 
ity. He believed that, should the doctrine of natural laws obtain 
possession of the minds of men, the doctrine of causality would 
banish from the world a throng of calamities and follies. It 
would prove to be a strong ally in the elimination of sin and 
error. Were there no idea of special providences or interven- 
tions existent in the minds of men, causality would have far 
more and considerably greater scope. 

This faith of causality was not antagonistic to love for God 
and humanity. This educator would love God, indeed, not for 
God’s welfare, but for his own. “The individual who does not 
feel that love, is bereft of a source of unfailing happiness.” ** 
Nevertheless, such an individual “may still perform the first of 
duties towards his fellow-men.”** Mann considered him higher 
in the scale of moral being, who devoted himself to the welfare 
of human kind “though his communion with his Maker may be 
feeble and interrupted, than the man whose contemplations are 
so fastened upon the Deity that he forgets the children of the 
Deity who require his aid” ** because “while we are on earth, 
the burden of our duties is towards man,” ’* who is essentially 
good, who does not possess a nature inclined toward evil, and 
who has no necessity for conversion. All in all, “to go about 
doing good is religion.” 
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Moreover, this religion is included in morality; that is, mo- 
rality takes precedence. Religion is subordinate. We ought to do 
right and to feel right because it is right. The fact that God 
commands or that there is a future reward does not enter into 
the question. Love and desire right and virtue simply as right 
and virtue. This does not mean, however, that Mann did not 
believe personally in a future state of reward or punishment. To 
him a future state of reward and punishment following death 
was a test of true greatness converting to vanity and nothingness 
everything not intrinsically good and magnifying and eternaliz- 
ing everything good, and was as certain as the rising and setting 
of the sun on the morrow. But it does mean that, in Mann, such 
religion found its fullest expression in service for humanity, not 
by reason of any supernatural motive but by reason of natural 
motives. He simply sought the best expression of his love for 
God in the service of man. As Secretary of State he felt bound 
to devote himself to the “supreme welfare of mankind upon 
earth,” and on the day he became Secretary of the Board of 
Education, he entered in his Journal the statement, “I have faith 
in the improvability of the race—in their accelerating improva- 
bility.” He was consequently anxious and eager to surround so 
many children as is possible with influences teaching them to 
love God and their neighbors and he dreamed of the day when 
people should do unto others as they would that others should 
do unto them.” Accordingly with such belief-opinions and out- 
look Mann could have nothing but the common school be the 
object of his faith. 

A common school for the education of the whole people in 
which the principles of morality should be copiously intermingled 
with the principles of science, in which the lives of great and 
good men should be held up for admiration and example, in 
which the life and character of Jesus Christ should be reverenced 
as the sublimest pattern of benevolence, of purity, of self-sacri- 
fice, in which all the practical and preceptive parts of the Gospel 
should be sacredly included, in which ali dogmatic theology and 
sectarianism should be carefully excluded, and in which 
the Bible should be opened “to unloose the dove of 
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peace” **—this was the object of the faith of Horace Mann. 
Consequently, he labored untiringly and with resolute energy 
and determined effort despite opposition and criticism for the 
cause of the common school, firmly believing in its ultimate 
success and triumph. This belief was a part of his religion. 


“Tf it can come in my day, I should like it; but a true disciple 
works with the same zeal for the object of his faith, whether its 
glorious consummation is to be greeted by his own eyes, or 
whether it is yet the embryon existence of some distant cen- 


tury.” 
To so great a degree was the common school the object of his 
faith, and to so great an extent was belief in its final success a 
part of his religion, that, despite ill health resulting from opposi- 
tion of many of his contemporaries and from being called upon 
by the Massachusetts Board of Education to do well-nigh im- 
possible things, he was most tenaciously constant in his endeavor 
to further universal education. Confident of its non-destruction 
by the First Cause, he was determined to prove a match for any 
secondary cause. Even though only one individual should, as 
result of unstinted herculean labor on the part of this unwearied 
guide, so map his life as to attain celestial fruits and not Dead- 
Sea apples, it is definitely certain that Mann would with diffi- 
culty be deterred from any of his efforts to attain his objectives.”* 

Nor was Mann to be restrained in his unchanging, assiduous 
opposition to the teaching of any sectarian religion in the com- 
mon school. In addition to his unswerving position on creedal 
instruction, he took a firm, inconvertible stand against the idea 
of a purely secular education. He considered the inculcation of 
the application of the principles of religion, or of morality, or of 
natural theology to the duties of life as equally necessary as the 
dissemination and explanation of the principles of scriptural 
theology.** To repress the growth of all evil propensities and 
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desires, and to give training to children in the way they should 
go, he was anxious that the Gospel of Jesus Christ obtain as the 
text-book, and that the life of Jesus Christ stand as the ex- 
ample.** Horace Mann, in emphasizing the need of adequate 
moral and religious instruction, repeatedly advocated and urged 
the teaching of the elements of religion common to all Christian 
sects.*° He was most decidedly 


“in favor of religious instruction in our schools, to the extremest 
verge to which it can be carried without invading those rights of 
conscience which are established by the laws of God, and guaran- 
teed to us by the Constitution of the State.” *’ 


But so far as was possible, he intended, as was evidenced by his 
express design and endeavor in the Bible class he conducted per- 
sonally at Antioch College,** to prepare every human being for 
what Mann considered the most important of all duties; namely, 
the determination of his religious beliefs for himself.2® With re- 
spect towards the accomplishment of this end, Mann wrote: 


“Tt seems to me that a generation so trained would have an 
infinitely better chance of getting at the truth than the present 
generation has had. I always look upon my own conclusions in 
questions of faith with a measure of distrust, lest I may have 
landed in possible error on one side, from the vigor of the spring 
= i gave to escape from what seemed certain error on the 
other.” *° 


To meet the constantly increasing disappearance of moral and 
religious instruction in the public schools of his time, Horace 
Mann, as Secretary of the Board of Education, pointed out in 
his First Report, what he considered a deplorable lack of text- 
books within the law of 1827 on morality and religion as well as 
the serious need of teachers competent to train pupils in morality 
in accordance with the same law. Seeing fully the futility of 
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mere doctrinal instruction and being thoroughly convinced that 
the safety of society depends on the education of its future adult 
members in religion and ethics, he asked for a book on practical 
ethics suited to use of children in the schools.** So far as the 
teachers were concerned, he considered their moral qualifications 
and their ability to inculcate and enforce Christian virtues as 
being far more important than their literary attainments. More- 
over, he held that no one should be disqualified for office of 
teacher, which he regarded the highest possible vocation in a 
republic, merely because the individual happened to be a Cath- 
olic.*? However, Mann was resolutely insistent that books and 
teachers should present the elements of religion common to all 
sects of Christians. The Massachusetts Law of 1827 absolutely 
forbade the use of denominational textbooks in hope that the 
averse acrimonious contentions among Protestant sects would not 
be brought into the schools. Mann, accordingly, strove with 
constant diligence to design and organize a system of moral and 
religious education conformable with the law.** The religion 
which he chose after mature consideration to uphold as suffi- 
ciently commendatory to be taught to school children was— 

“Not my religion, nor yours, as such, nor the religion of any 
class or sect,—but the religion of the Bible. If your religion can 
be found in the Bible, then your religion is taught in the schools. 
If my religion is in it, then my religion is taught there.” * 

The proceedings of America’s educator as Secretary of the 
Board of Education and as President of Antioch College were 
consistent, although perhaps blindly, with his intense aversion 
to sectarianism, with his ardent subscription to natural religion, 
with his persevering adherence to liberty of interpretation of the 
Bible for himself, with his open acknowledgment of Christian 
character as the only true test of Christian fellowship, with his 
“explicit caveat against the idea that belonging to any visible 
church organization was essential to salvation.” ** 
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The roots of Mann’s philosophy of life and of education are 
deeply embedded in his faith of causality having its ramifica- 
tions in the watchwords of his life and actions, and in what he 
estimated as the loving side of religion. With aim to invigorate, 
sustain, and strengthen the religious character of his own chil- 
dren extraneous to and irrespective of any sectarian dogma and 
with full knowledge that healthy character cultivation cannot be 
started too soon, he long delayed consent that his eldest child 
should know that a Higher Power exists.** On the other hand, 
however, his solicitude that his little boys should have imparted 
to them this treasure “above all treasures,” *’ the beneficence and 
loving kindness of religion whereby they would do to others 
as they would be done by, caused him to write to a friend: 


“T long that they should have this. There can be no such 
chasm in their being as to be without it. For the trials of life, 
it is the best philosophy. For the joys of existence, it is the 
greatest magnifier; for it magnifies in the line of direction as well 
as of quantity.” ** 

In this tainted soil of causality, Mann’s astigmatic insight 
into and his jaundiced comprehension of the meaning of life, 
education, and social duty found as vitalizing nutriments, de- 
terminism and Deism. The former aliment may be said to have 
found definition in his respect “essentially in terms of the indi- 
vidual and not in terms of some ‘necessity’ supposedly external 
to him.” **® The latter subsistence accepted while at Brown 
College *° substituted for time-honored powers, prerogatives, and 
beliefs of religious institutions, a rationalistic naturalism.*t With 
consequent impossible sanction and deficient morality,** his 
attitude towards the denominational creeds could then have 
logically been none other than negative,—unfair to all.*?* Even 
though it may be true that Mann had no intention to oppose 
religion and that he wished only to prevent discrimination be- 
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tween the various religious denominations, he was nevertheless 
consistent and in complete accord with his theory of Christian 
ethics and doctrine ** in declaring as sectarian and unconstitu- 
tional the teaching of the Doctrine of Original Sin, of the strict 
Divinity of Christ, of the Mystery of the Redemption, of the 
belief in future reward or punishment; in a word, the imparting 
of all doctrines of revealed religion.*® He was also in confirmed 
acquiescence with the dispositions engendered by his spontaneous 
reaction to Calvinistic influences upon his early childhood years 
in his attempt to teach the young to inquire for themselves as 
to what is truth and to seek it in all quarters. Believing firmly 
that religious character can be developed irrespective of dogma, 
that natural religion is preeminent over revealed religion, and 
that morality includes religion, Mann was accordingly singularly 
and uniformly consistent with his religious convictions in his 
attitude toward the place and type of religion in the schools as 
well as in his procedings when determining what may or may not 
be permitted to be taught ** in order that the law of 1827 might 
be observed. This relentless antagonist, having an unapprized 
and tenacious purpose advisedly set before him, could, at no time, 
come to the convincing realization of the impossibility of formu- 
lating a non-sectarian religion of relevant essentials acceptable 
to all sects.*” 

Horace Mann, being as it were intellectually underprivileged 
even though he possessed a “cor sincerum,” was supremely igno- 
rant ** of the fact that “Religion is life in and with God through 
Christ Jesus: and the stronger, the purer, the more loving the 
life, the higher and the holier is one’s religion.” *® He lacked the 
remotest idea that Christianity, a religion of sorrow and pre- 
eminently a religion of joy, is a religion of love.*® He reprehen- 
sibly failed to take into account that mere intellectual activity 
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is not the only approach and entrance of faith.** Revelation be- 
stowing certain, exact, and true knowledge of God is indispens- 
able for the perfection of religion.*? He ignored the fact how 
widely opinion diverges as to the moral teaching of the Bible. 
Lacking a supreme, infallible, and living interpreter, it is utterly 
impossible to agree completely and to accept willingly what is 
the meaning of inspiration or what is the real word of God."* 
Possessing knowledge only of the dogmas of an unnatural religion, 
Mr. Mann, a product of his time and culture, discreetly accepted 
as reaction to the gloomy doctrine of predestination, the prin- 
ciples of natural religion as an ultimate respite, retreat, libera- 
tion, and salvation from his own desolate spiritual loneliness.** 

However, though Horace Mann acknowledged and valued the 
principles of natural religion, he rejected everything suggesting 
that his religion which he subordinated to morality,®* should 
provide assistance and sanction® to his morality and that moral- 
ity should furnish strength and purity to his religion.** He 
failed to note that only in religion is the mighty vanquishing 
power of the spirit best disclosed. He was blinded to the fact 
that this of itself suffices to give religion primacy and vantage 
ground.®*® A right personal relationship with God would have, 
in his case as well as in that of others, included the desired right 
relationships with his neighbors.*® Besides, a right religious 
morality would have caused him to do right and to avoid wrong 
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for God’s sake and in devoted service to Him.” He, too, would 
have gladly done things for God, the God of Revelation, and not 
from mere natural motive. But, since he was destitute of the 
personal object of religion which would have furnished him with 
an adequate and satisfying explanation * of his many perplexing 
problems and which would have given him the peace and happi- 
ness he sought.** This educator lacked any inciting idea which 
would impel him to endeavor giving attention to the right per- 
sonal relationships between each and every human being and 
God, even in the case of his own children. Hence it was only 
logical that he should rely solely on simple moral instruction. 

It is heartily agreed with Mann that legitimate, reasoned-out 
ethical and moral obligations must be faithfully discharged.** 
On the other hand, it is equally insisted upon that any activity, 
however laborious and costly, dependent upon and satisfied 
with moral] education only is bound to be fruitful in disappoint- 
ing results. It is to blunder habitually in “the education of the 
ineducable.” * It is to present unavailingly “to a passion-bound 
reason a passionless motive.” ** The constant everlasting truths 
of religion must be the perpetual fount to which the harassed 
individual may freely come and from which he may draw copi- 
ously when temptation entices and allures as well as when de- 
jection mopes and broods.** An education having only simple 
moral instruction for foundation is incapable of production of 
stable characters.** The only real genuine education is that 
education consisting “primarily and ultimately in integrating the 
personality in bringing into order those faculties which . . . were 
disordered by original sin.” ® But alas! such recognition had 
little hope of receiving recognition from Horace Mann. Even 
though veritable Christian character education and complete re- 
ligious education are one and the same thing,® they appeared to 
the blurred gaze of our educator even as they do to many of the 
twentieth-century teachers as two distinct different things. 

Modern education having deviated far from the original mean- 
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ing of education ® and having recognized the principal function 
of the public schools as being “scientific training which shall 
overcome defects and shall develop constructive traits of char- 
acter,” has accordingly introduced character education with 
assisting personnel work and ethical guidance in hope of forming 
ethical character without resort to overt religious training despite 
the just claim of authorities of various religions of impossibility 
of attainment of the end proposed.”* It has directors who value 
religion at its best as only an unremitting incessant enthrone- 
ment and enshrinement of ideals in the heart and as a means for 
leading people toward identification of themselves with “the 
Great Community of men and women of good will.” ** It has 
preceptors who adjudge that the best social duty is to be deter- 
mined empirically without appeal to the supernatural and with- 
out deduction from any theological belief.* It has expositors 
who supposing Christianity obsolete and imbibing ideas of nat- 
uralistic philosophy from influential leaders definitely opposed 
to the Christian religion and philosophy,"* imbue the young with 
“new ideas concerning the nature of man and his place in so- 
ciety,” ™* present them with man-made morals “relative as to 
time and space,” ”’ direct them “to this life alone,” ** and mold 
their lives “along natural lines to natural aims and purposes.””® 
It has thousands of teachers, who being thoroughly convinced of 
their system of philosophical opinions and who looking enlighten- 
ment and counsel in union of faith in progress with faith in edu- 
cation,®° will remain unsatisfied until every vestige of Christian 
tradition is peremptorily and inexorably put aside.** Here is a 
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situation not unlike the situation which was existent between 
Horace Mann and sectarianism. 

Having opinionated, biased attitudes, any teacher or teaching 
body advisedly and deliberately aligned against Christianity is, 
in reality, insensibly and unawares bent upon imparting a know- 
ledge and an outlook upon life that degenerates bringing about 
a deterioration of spiritual strength and power.**? To be con- 
vinced of this fact, we need only recognize, comprehend, and 
admit the baneful and unsatisfactory results of much so-called 
education impregnated with questionable philosophies.** A well- 
defined guiding philosophy is, indeed, essential; but this philos- 
ophy must be in accordance with Christian principles. Any 
individual or any body of individuals incapable of viewing the 
whole of things in the proper light is, consequently, incompetent 
for the formulation and interpretation of such philosophy. More- 
over, in order that real genuine education®** may continue its 
existence, enjoy certain security, and perform true service, the 
schools must be provided with teachers who have thorough 
knowledge of the finest philosophic thought and best content of 
the age.** Since this is not the case nor is likely to be the case, 
unceasing vigilance on the part of the Church which has a right 
to influence all education,®* is necessary and urgent—ceaseless 
vigilance for the welfare of Christian education and for the 
future of religion. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN ARITHMETIC 


The narrow vocational or purely business utilitarianism which 
had dominated all subject matter, particularly that of arithmetic, 
during the latter part of the nineteenth and the early part of the 
twentieth centuries was, after the World War, supplanted by a 
broader objective commonly known as “social utilitarianism.” 
The principle of utility that first attacked the course of study in 
arithmetic was that of the commercial world. The arithmetic of 
business or vocation-in-life became the sole standard. Prac- 
tices of the market determined the amount of matter and the 
method to be used in teaching arithmetic. Business men were 
consulted as to what should constitute good arithmetical training. 
Educationalists seemed to fear nothing more than the criticism 
that came from business men regarding the teaching of arith- 
metic in the schools. It was on this basis that topics were dropped 
from the curriculum, and that time allotments were shortened 
and methods revised. 

After 1919, a utility broader than that of the business world 
found a place in education. American schools adopted such 
slogans as “Education for life,” “Education for social efficiency,” 
and “Social reconstruction through education.” More than ever 
before, teachers and educators set out to build up through every 
subject in the curriculum a strong social consciousness. This 
tendency has naturally been reflected in the teaching of arith- 
metic. Formal studies, especially arithmetic, have been rele- 
gated to the background, while social] science, health and safety 
education, and character training have assumed a place of fore- 
most importance. All subject matter, formal and informal, is 
now being taught from the standpoint of its value to society and 
to man in his social relations. This attitude has tended not only 
to check the utilitarian and disciplinary influences in arithmetic 
but it has also led to a broader concept of arithmetical training. 
The subject has, consequently, come to mean more than mere 
abstract calculation. It has a definite role to play in the devel- 
opment of social insight and social efficiency. Besides satisfying 
the needs of society in general, the social aim in arithmetic im- 
plies the value which comes from the study in enabling to inter- 
pret and to appreciate the quantitative aspects of life. 
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As in the previous period where numerous investigations were 
made for the purpose of determining what should constitute a 
good course in business essentials, so, too, in this period one finds 
similar methods being employed for the purpose of selecting the 
most socially valuable topics and methods in arithmetic in- 
struction. 

In 1919, Wilson (21) made a study of the nature of the arith- 
metic used by adults in their social and business relations. The 
data were collected through the cooperation of a number of school 
superintendents and teachers, in the eastern and in the middle 
western sections of the country, who asked children in grades 
six, seven, and eight to obtain from their parents each night, for 
a period of two weeks, a statement of the arithmetic used by 
them during the day. The entire study involved an analysis of 
14,583 problems, contributed by 4,068 persons, representing 155 
different occupations. Wilson concluded that the data were ex- 
tensive and varied enough to be representative of the adult 
social and business worlds. According to Wilson’s statement, 85 
per cent of all the problems used involved money, buying or sell- 
ing. Two-thirds of these problems dealt with insurance, labor 
and wages, interest and rent. Of all the problems pertaining to 
buying and selling, 45 per cent related to food, and 17.9 per cent 
to clothing. Problems not involving the use of money, dealt 
with hours of labor, measurements of the capacity of bins, cribs, 
cisterns, tanks, or estimates of building materials. Ninety and 
six-tenths per cent of all the problems involved the use of the 
four fundamental processes. Little or no use was made of pro- 
portion, decimals, apothecaries’ weight, square root, partial pay- 
ments, and troy weight. Only 2.5 per cent of all the addition 
problems had more than four places in the largest addend. Almost 
all multiplication problems had only one- or two-place numbers 
in the multiplier. In division, 39.6 per cent of all the problems 
had only one number in the divisor, and 43.4 per cent had two- 
place numbers in the dividend. The following items did not 
occur at all: greatest common divisor; least common multiple; 
long and confusing problems in fractions; compound and complex 
fractions; reduction in denominate number; tables of folding 
paper; surveyor’s table; foreign money; longtitude and time; 
compound interest; annual interest; true discount; partnership 
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with time; ratio; mensuration of trapeziums, trapozoids, poly- 
gons, frustrums, spheres; cube root; and the metric system. 
Wilson unwisely concluded that all topics occurring but seldom, 
or not at all, should be eliminated from the arithmetic curriculum 
of the elementary school. 

During the same year that Wilson’s report appeared, another 
study, attempting to determine the amount of arithmetic and the 
power of computation needed by children below the seventh 
grade, was carried out by B. G. Noon (17). In collecting the 
data, the investigator questioned children in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade classes in twelve Boston schools, concerning the 
numbers they used or noticed outside of schoo] time. Receiving 
but few definite answers, Noon injudiciously concluded that there 
is no need for problem solving in the first six grades since the 
reading of numbers and counting are the only arithmetical items 
actually used by children in these grades. 

Ernest C. Moore (14), writing in 1922, claimed that arithmetic 
is a tool to be used in the affairs of everyday life, that the arith- 
metic taught in the elementary school must aim at furnishing . 
the pupil with the opportunity to develop his ability in number, 
and enable him to acquire such skill and accuracy in number 
usage as society demands. Moore then proposed the elimination 
of a long list of topics, similar to that made by Wilson. 

In 1924, according to Bobbitt (1), an interesting study on the 
arithmetic encountered in the general reading of newspapers and 
periodicals was made by H. W. Adams. For this purpose, all 
the pages of one issue of each of the following publications was 
examined and analyzed: Chicago Herald, Chicago Examiner, St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, Springfield Missouri Republican, Spring- 
field Leader, Laborer Rustic, Pathfinder, The Furrow, Dearborn 
Independent, Springfield Laborer, Cosmopolitan, Woman’s Home 
Companion, American Magazine, Pictorial Review, Woman’s 
World, Literary Digest, Modern Priscilla, McCalls Magazine, 
and The National Geographic. Adams found that a wide range 
of arithmetical matter was covered in this collection. He classi- 
fied the types as follows: Dates, days of the month, years, hours, 
addresses, room and postoffice box numbers, telephone numbers, 
Roman numerals, money, common fractions, decimals, percent- 
age, ratio, denominate numbers, mathematical terms, graphical 
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representations, and problems in higher mathematics. Foreign 
money was mentioned in many instances in such expressions as 
these: 50,000,000 German marks; 20,000,000,000 German marks; 
90,000,000,000 Italian lire; 25,000,000 Japanese yen; 48,000 
Indian rupees; 18,450,000 English pounds; 150 English shillings; 
3 English guineas; 3 English three-pence; 1 English half-crown; 
and other similar terms. Decimal fractions, which never oc- 
curred in the investigations of Wilson and others, appeared fre- 
quently and ranged from one to six places, not including those 
employed for cents in United States money. The smallest deci- 
mal found was .000012; the largest was .97. Mixed decimals such 
as the following also occurred: .004 1/3, .88 1/3, 4014, .30%, 
4344. Percentage figures were found in a variety of situations 
and covered such a wide range as the following: 14% per cent, 
2 per cent, 2.75 per cent, 3 per cent, 514 per cent, 4 per cent, 6 per 
cent, 25 per cent, 33 1/3 per cent, 40 per cent, 76 per cent, 80 per 
cent, 95 per cent, 99 per cent, 99 4/10 per cent, 100 per cent, 177 
per cent, 360 per cent, 400 per cent, 700 per cent, 10 per cent, 
1,300 per cent, 1,500 per cent. In order to understand the meaning 
of some of these percentages it is clear that one must visualize the 
relation of the percentage to the base. This involves the applica- 
tion of case two in percentage, which Wilson and the reduction- 
ists would eliminate. 

Simple ratios expressed in various ways were frequently found; 
for example, thirty to one; 15 to 100,000; 1 in 1,000,000,000; nine 
times out of ten; a 44-50 mixture; a 5-3-3 ratio; 1,065 to 44; 
fifty-fifty; half and half; 1,007 to 82.5 and others. 

The survey also revealed a wide use of units of measure such 
as cubic measure, dry measure, electric measure, foreign money, 
linear measure, square measure, time, and other miscellaneous 
forms of measure. 

From Adam’s study, it may be seen that arithmetic as an in- 
strument of thought is an important factor in man’s social life; 
far more of it is needed in actual situations than Wilson and the 
reductionists would lead us to believe. 

Between 1925 and 1927, a total of two hundred eleven quan- 
titative and critical studies relating to arithmetic appeared in 
various sources. Most of these are concerned with the arith- 
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metic curriculum and emphasize the desirability of making social 
utility the principle for future selections and eliminations. From 
among all the studies made at that time, only those of Mc- 
Murry and Wilson have been selected for treatment in this dis- 
cussion. 

In an article which appeared in the Teachers College Record 
for June, 1926, McMurry (13) suggests socializing arithmetic in- 
struction by the introduction of socially constructed problems. 
He gives examples such as these: 


1. Abraham Lincoln was born in 1809 and died in 1865. How 
old was he when he died? Could people now be living who knew 
Lincoln? 

2. The first telephone was used in 1875. How many years ago 
was that? Do you know anyone who was living at that time? 

3. Our slaves were set free in 1863. How old would negroes 
now have to be who were once slaves in the United States? 


The italicized parts of each problem are, according to Mc- 
Murry, socially significant. He contends further that problems in 
arithmetic should not be isolated from stories and from real life 
situations, but that they should be so interwoven with interesting 
content as to provide effective means of motivation. 

Again, in 1926, Wilson (25) urged the theory of social utility 
as the sole basis for curriculum construction in arithmetic. He 
summarizes his conclusions as follows: 


It is assumed that arithmetic in the grades is justified only on 
the basis of its utility in the common affairs of life. We learn 
the multiplication table, not to sharpen our wits, nor to compre- 
hend a beautiful system, but to figure our bills, our taxes, or the 
interest on a note. Whatever arithmetic is given in the grades 
beyond the essentials required by social utility, consumes time 
that could be spent more profitably in other ways. 

1. The problems in arithmetic used by the public are simple. 
The necessary tool material could be taught in four years. We 
suggest grades three, four, five, and six. During these grades and 
after, motivated problems should lead the children out into actual 
business situations. 

2. Much useless material is now in the arithmetic curriculum. 
It should be eliminated. Only such material as will be useful in 
everyday life should be included. 

3. The problems in arithmetic should center around business 
situations because life’s problems do. 
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4. The community’s arithmetic is sufficient to form the basis 
of the general arithmetic work in the elementary school. 
Wilson’s idea is that arithmetic is nothing more than a tool 
subject. His criterion would necessarily lead to a somewhat 
stultified and meager curriculum. 

Analyzing thirty courses of study in 1926 Guiler (6) found 
that the general opinion favored increased attention to those 
topics having the greatest social] worth. Guiler criticizes, how- 
ever, the studies made by the social utilitarians because they 
have in many instances been limited to only a small segment of 
our very complex society. These studies have not, Guiler main- 
tains, reflected the social needs as a whole. It is necessary to 
study all phases of modern life before any definite statement can 
be made determining the social worth of certain topics in the 
arithmetic curriculum. 

Studies made in the field since 1927 are characterized by an 
attitude of skepticism toward the principle of social utility. 
Myers (15) objects to the theory on the grounds that the reduc- 
tionists have failed to give any recognition whatsoever to the 
intellectual values of the subject. Knight (11) opposes the elim- 
ination of subject matter on the basis of social utility. He indi- 
cates that many topics and processes are not used in present-day 
life, because no one has “wits” enough to use them. Judd (8) 
has expressed decided opposition to the theory as the only goal 
to be attained in arithmetic instruction and claims that to reduce 
arithmetic to a few practical applications “is to neglect the 
general idea of precise thinking on which our mechanical and 
scientific civilization rests.” 

The opposition to social utilitarianism in arithmetic reached a 
significant point with the appearance of the Twenty-Ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education. A 
number of articles in this volume clearly point out the inade- 
quacy of social utility as the sole basis for determining curricular 
content. The Yearbook seems to lean more towards a recognition 
of the disciplinary and cultural values of arithmetic. Life prac- 
tices today, as Knight (11) indicates in chapter four, may not 
be, and probably are not, the best that might be obtained. Many 
deficiencies exist in our present social life because of the faulty 
education to which many individuals were subjected in the past; 
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hence, “Tomorrow must not be entirely determined by the prac- 
tices of yesterday and today.” It is not, therefore, so much a 
problem of what society is doing, but rather of what ought to be 
done. 

The agitation and confusion regarding the desirability and 
undesirability of a socially constructed arithmetic curriculum 
has resulted in a loosely planned arithmetic curriculum, indefi- 
niteness regarding the goals to be attained, and hazy or rather 
superficial methods of teaching. 

The texts written during the past eighteen years are much the 
same in content as those published at the close of the preceding 
period and the tendency to disclaim the value of arithmetic from 
the disciplinary standpoint is indeed very evident. Some authors 
still clinging to Thorndike’s 8. R. Bond Theory devote a con- 
siderable amount of space to abstract drill. The social utility 
theory dominates, nevertheless, in practically every book. The 
Alexander-Dewey Arithmetics, published in 1921, are based 
almost exclusively on this principle. In the preface, the authors 
state that arithmetic must function (a) in clear and independent 
thinking as a preparation for business, science, and industry; 
(b) in skill in computation; and (c) in civic responsibility which 
will carry into action whatever is needed for the welfare of the 
community. This series of arithmetic texts is particularly diffi- 
cult to analyze according to topics because the latter are numer- 
ous and varied and are frequently introduced only for the pur- 
pose of building up a social background of mathematical ex- 
periences. 

Stone uses arithmetic itself as a source of motivation. He 
criticizes the use of pictures, fables, dramatizations, and the 
like as factors to arouse interest. “Such novel devices,” he 
claims, “detract from an interest in the subject, instead of con- 
tributing to it.” Unlike many other texts of the period, Stone 
recognizes the threefold function of arithmetic: disciplinary, 
practical, and social. He has, however, omitted certain topics 
from his arithmetic such as least common multiple and least 
common denominator. He has likewise limited the study of 
fractions to halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, eights, ninths, twelfths, 
and sixteenths. 

A majority of modern arithmetic texts do not devote sufficient 
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space to a thorough development and purposeful drill exercises. 
In many cases, the development of new material is interrupted 
by frequent reviews and practice exercises of old matter. 

Problems in the texts published since 1919 are very similar to 
those found in the arithmetics in the early part of the century. 
The majority are connected with some unit of social or civic 
life, or with concrete situations with which children in general 
are familiar. Many learning exercises which require activity on 
the part of the pupil are also found in modern texts. These in- 
clude such things as counting, measuring, drawing, comparing, 
constructing, keeping store, and various other activities suited to 
children in the elementary grades. 

Intermediate and advanced books introduce such recently de- 
veloped mechanical inventions as the calculating and the adding 
machine. The pupil is taught what they are, their purpose, and 
how to manipulate them. The reading and interpretation of 
graphs occupy considerable space, while problem solving holds 
a place of unquestioned importance. In general, emphasis at 
the present time seems to rest mainly upon the four fundamental 
operations with integers, fractions, mensuration, and the appli- 
cations of percentage. 

As in the preceding period, much arithmetic instruction, es- 
pecially in the lower grades, is of the incidental type. Arith- 
metic as a separate subject is seldom taught in the very modern 
primary classroom. The elimination of this study from the cur- 
riculum of these grades is another result of the influence of the 
reductionists. 

The activity program, as it is being carried out in many of 
the ultra-progressive schools of today, is, of course, also respon- 
sible for much of the scrappy, incidental teaching that is going 
on in the field of arithmetic. Drill is anathema to many of the 
proponents of the activity movement; hence, thoroughness and 
mastery do not characterize present-day methods of teaching 
arithmetic. In many instances, courses of study in arithmetic 
have been pitched at a level so low as to arouse serious suspicion. 

In the effort to eliminate from the curriculum all non-essentials 
and to teach only those topics having some practical value, the 
time allotted to the teaching of arithmetic has again been con- 
siderably reduced. Not that less time might well be given to 
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the subject if more thorough and efficient methods of teaching 
were employed, but, in most cases, the time has been shortened 
because of the changed status of this subject in the curriculum 
of the elementary school. 

The most recently published investigation on the study of 
time allotments in arithmetic has been made by Mann (12), who 
examined the practices in both large and small cities. He found 
that, in every grade, arithmetic was receiving less time and at- 
tention than it had in 1914. Mann reported a great variation 
of practice in the different school systems. All schools devoted 
some time to arithmetic, but some gave four and a half times 
as much as others. He found that the total number of minutes 
a week ranged from 405 to a maximum of 1,797 minutes. Mann’s 
study was made more than ten years ago, when the activity 
program and informal methods of teaching were comparatively 
new; whether so much time is still being devoted to arithmetic 
is a doubtful question. The impoverished courses of study and 
the superficial methods of teaching the subject at the present 
time lead one to believe that the time element has since been 
decreased. 

In a general analysis of arithmetic texts, published between 
1821 and 1934, the writer found that there has been considerable 
variation in the trends of emphasis upon topics during the various 
periods of development. The study revealed that notations and 
numeration progressively received more and more emphasis until 
1860 and from that time on it has gradually decreased. The 
four fundamental processes always received most emphasis; in 
fact, more than did any other topic in the arithmetic curriculum. 
During the period from 1890 to 1919, there was a decided drop, 
but at the present time importance of the fundamentals is duly 
stressed. Common fractions reached their highest point of de- 
velopment during the period from 1821 to 1857, and again from 
1890 to 1919. Within the past few years, however, there has 
been a slight decrease of emphasis on fractions. The status of 
decimals has not changed much, though there has been a slight 
decrease since 1860. Reduction, as a topic, has fallen off consid- 
erably, and very little of it remains in the modern arithmetic 
curriculum. Commercial topics of the eighteenth century, such 
as permutation and combination, rule of three, practice, barter, 
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alligation, fellowship, tare and trett, have all practically dropped 
out of the arithmetic texts since 1860. Denominate numbers 
have progressively received less emphasis since 1860. Mensura- 
tion received a fair amount of emphasis at the present time, 
though it has decreased in importance since 1860. Percentage, 
as a separate topic in arithmetic texts, has always received con- 
siderable attention; it will be noted, however, that at present 
there is a slight change in its position. Since 1919 there has been 
in general a noticeable increase in such topics as banking, dis- 
count, graphs, and problem solving. 

Among the topics that have been dropped from the arithmetic 
curriculum of the elementary school are the following: rule of 
three, permutation and combination, practice, barter, alligation, 
duodecimals, arithmetic and geometric progressions. Together 
with these are certain obsolete tables of weights and measures 
such as wine, ale, and beer measure, cloth measure, surveyor’s 
table, and other denominations. 

Among the topics receiving more emphasis at present are 
various business applications, such as building and loan associa- 
tions, thrift and expenditures, practical forms of mensuration 
which have application in certain trades as papering, plastering, 
painting, and bricklaying. 

The revolt against the formalization of arithmetic has been 
desirable, but one readily feels that it has gone too far. The 
time has arrived, when we of today had better take stock of our 
achievements. The social utility theory as a sole basis for cur- 
riculum construction in arithmetic appears to be hazardous and 
to contain the seed of its own destruction. Educational practice 
has too blindly followed the proposals of theorists, many of 
whom have never had any direct contact with the teaching of 
arithmetic in the elementary school. Increased discrimination on 
the part of schoolmen, teachers, and those in administrative posi- 
tions seems not only desirable but absolutely necessary. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


N. C. E. A. PLANS FOR LOUISVILLE ARE UNCHANGED 


The February Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational 
Association has just been issued from the office of Rev. Dr. 
George Johnson, Secretary General, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. This Bulletin contains the programs 
of the various departments and sections for the Annual Meeting 
of the Association to be held in Louisville, Kentucky, March 31, 
April 1 and 2. 

An examination of the programs indicates that the extensive 
plans for the Louisville Meeting will be carried out without 
any change. This will be welcome news to the large number of 
delegates who have looked forward to this important Convention. 
In fact, the nation-wide interest in Louisville, caused by the 
recent unfortunate flood will no doubt make for a larger N.C.E.A. 
Convention than was at first anticipated. 

Reports sent from Louisville by the Local Convention Com- 
mittee show that the meeting places selected in advance suffered 
little damage during the flood. This damage has now been re- 
paired and conditions in the city are rapidly returning to normal. 
Assurance has been given that all who come to Louisville for the 
Meeting will secure comfortable quarters. 

The programs as published indicate that the delegates will 
find the sessions very profitable. The speakers and the subjects 
to be discussed have been selected with great care. All who can 
do so are therefore urged to make the trip to Louisville for this 
Convention. 

The Convention will open with Pontifical Mass on Wednesday, 
March 31, 10:00 A. M. in the Cathedral of the Assumption. 
This will be followed by the opening meeting in Columbia Hall. 
From then until the closing meeting in the same hall on Friday, 
April 2, there will be sessions of the different departments and 
sections. 

All sessions of the Secondary-School Department, Parish- 
School Department, and Catholic Blind-Education Section will 
be held in Columbia Hall. Meetings of the Seminary Depart- 
ment, Minor-Seminary Section, and the College and University 
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Department will be held in the Brown Hotel, the headquarters 
hotel. 

An outstanding event of the Convention will be the banquet 
for the clergy and laity on Wednesday evening, March 31 at 
the Brown Hotel. His Excellency, Most Rev. John A. Floersh, 
Bishop of Louisville, will preside and addresses will be delivered 
by two speakers of national prominence. 

The Commercial Exhibit, a feature of the Convention, will 
be held in Columbia Hall. Over sixty national firms will par- 
ticipate in this Exhibit. 

Delegates who desire to stay at the Brown hotel are requested 
to make early reservations. Sisters from outside the Diocese 
who desire to make reservations for the Convention should 
write to the N.C.E.A. Convention Committee, 443 South Fifth 
St., Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Local Committee in charge of the arrangements includes: 

Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., Secretary of Catholic School Board, 
Chairman; Rev. John F. Knue, Rev. Richard Maloney, Rev. 
Francis A. O’Connor, Rev. Francis J. Timoney, and Rev. George 


A. Saffin. 
CATHOLIC EDUCATORS CONDUCTING SURVEY OF TEACHER TRAINING 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference Department of Edu- 
cation is co-operating with the Department of Superintendents 
of the National Catholic Educational Association in a survey of 
teacher training and certification of teachers. Questionnaires 
designed to secure information on facilities for teacher training 
have been mailed to all Catholic universities, colleges and nor- 
mal schools in the country. The questions deal with courses in 
education, types of training schools, requirements for degrees in 
addition to the size of the faculty in each Department of Educa- 
tion and the number of students that are being prepared for 
teaching. 

A questionnaire in this study was also sent to Diocesan Sup- 
erintendents to learn the laws and regulations relative to certifi- 
cation of teachers in the various dioceses. This latter question- 
naire includes questions on diocesan and State requirements for 
certification of teachers and the number of teachers who hold 
the different types of certificates. Questions are concerned with 
the number of teachers who have been trained in Catholic 
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colleges and diocesan relations with each State Department of 
Education. 

Satisfactory response has been made to the questionnaires, it 
is announced. The returns are now being tabulated by staff 
members of the N. C. W. C. Department of Education and the 
data compiled will be included in a report to be made by a Com- 
mittee of the Department of Superintendents of the N. C. E. A. 
at the Louisville meeting of the Association in Easter Week. The 
Rev. Harold E. Keller, Superintendent of Schools of the Dio- 
cese of Harrisburg, is chairman of this committee. 


WHAT THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY GAVE TO OUR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Dr. Alfred Z. Reed, staff member, discusses in the thirty-first 
annual report of the President of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the contribution of the medieval 
university to American higher education. “The medieval univer- 
sity contributed to our American educational scheme at least 
four basic ideas. One is that there are fields of knowledge within 
which systematic teaching may profitably be given to adults. 
Another is that some, at least, of the organizations which provide 
this teaching should be largely independent of either ecclesiasti- 
cal or secular control. A third inheritance is a belief in the value 
of knowledge for its own sake, for as many as can secure it. A 
fourth is our entire apparatus of academic degrees. We have 
tried, with varying success, to adapt these inherited ideas to 
modern conditions. Since our educational institutions are prod- 
ucts of growth and of tradition, quite as much as of deliberate 
planning, they have not developed systematically. Their many 
types could not easily be figured in a diagram or chart, or en- 
tered in a statistical table. Yet withal, an educational unity can 
be traced. Five centuries have produced a complicated develop- 
ment, not a fundamental transformation. 

“The medieval ideal of self-government is clearly reflected 
in the charters of most of our more important ‘privately con- 
trolled’ colleges and universities, supported primarily by income 
from endownment and tuition fees. Control of the institution, in 
the furtherance of its lawful activities, is intrusted to a group 
of individuals whose powers continue during good behavior, and 
include the right to fill vacancies in their own membership. 
Sometimes part of the governing board, or the president, are 
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required to be members of a particular religious denomination. 
This is less of a departure from medieval practice than it seems. 
The dominant authority against which protection from adminis- 
trative interference is sought is now not the Church but the 
State. The charters of the medieval universities contained no 
explicit requirement that the members of their governing boards 
should be loyal members of the Church. Such loyalty was as- 
sumed as a matter of course, and provided the essential basis 
for granting broad charter powers. A similar unexpressed as- 
sumption of loyalty to the State underlies American educational 
charters.” 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Lauded by Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary of State, as 
“an outstanding statesman of all of the Americas,” Jose Carlos 
de Macedo Soares, former Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Brazil, received the honorary degree Doctor of Laws from the 
Catholic University of America at a convocation January 27. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Pro-Chancellor of 
the Catholic University, announced at the exercises that the 
special convocation came as a result of an action taken by the 
Trustees of the University some months ago. During the last 
summer, he said, it was learned that Dr. Macedo Soares was 
coming to Washington on an important mission and the Trustees 
decided to honor him on that occasion. Circumstances prevented 
the execution of the plan at the expected time, and accordingly 
the degree was conferred at this time, Dr. Macedo Soares being 
in the United States as Brazil’s Ambassador to President Roose- 
velt’s second inauguration. Asserting that the citation accom- 
panying the degree gave only some of the reasons why the 
University was happy to honor Dr. Macedo Soares, Monsignor 
McCormick recalled that “our University has long been in- 
debted to Brazil, and will ever remain indebted, for from Brazil 
we obtained our first professor of international law, that Chris- 
tian gentleman and outstanding scholar, Dr. de Oliveira Lima, 
who spent the last years of his life working among us and per- 
fecting the Ibero-American library, which through his generosity 
and that of his devoted and cultured wife, has become the prop- 
erty of the University and is esteemed as the most valuable of 
all our collections.” . . . At a time when so much misleading 
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information is given out about Contemporary Movements, par- 
ticularly Bolshevism or Communism, and when it has become 
necessary to issue special pamphlets dealing with such topics, 
it is most appropriate to name here the well-known historical 
text on the Christian Era by Dr. Weber of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. This work has carried in its second volume, 
through all its editions, a special, concise and reliable account 
of Contemporary Movements, such as Anarchism, Socialism 
and Bolshevism. The work is published by the Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, Washington, D. C. ... A crusade for safety in the 
face of the mounting number of traffic accidents, which has 
been conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis of Mary Immaculate 
in St. Raymond’s School, Joliet, Ill., has received the praise of 
Mayor George T. Jones. The safety drive was dramatized for 
the students. Each room worked on a separate project, compiling 
accident statistics, building model streets and visualizing through 
miniature snow chutes, rail crossings, lakes and ice rinks the 
hazards of carelessness. The statistics compiled by the children 
indicate boys are more careless, or more unfortunate, than 
girls, 69 per cent of the accidents in the United States involving 
boys. ... A Committee on Educational Problems has been formed 
in the Eastern Section of the College Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. This committee will 
meet together at intervals, between the dates of the annual 
regional meetings, to study and give thought to various educa- 
tional problems. The following Catholic educators have accepted 
membership on the Committee, over which the Very Rev. Edward 
V. Stanford, O. 8. A., President of Villanova College and Chair- 
man of the Eastern Region, will preside: Mother Grace C. 
Dammann, President, Manhattanville College, New York; Very 
Rev. William T. Dillon, President, St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn, New York; Sister Mary Frances, S. S. N. D., 
President, College of Notre Dame of Maryland; Very Rev. 
Robert I. Gannon, S. J., President, Fordham University, Ford- 
ham, New York; Very Rev. James P. Sweeney, S. J., President, 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York; Very Rev. Edward J. 
Walsh, C. M., President, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New 
York, and Brother Emilian, F. S. C., of La Salle College, Phila- 
delphia, who will act as Secretary. The first meeting of the 
committee was held at Manhattanville College, on February 
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twenty-second. ... The fourth annual meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Nursing concluded its two-day sessions 
at the Catholic University of America January 22, with a busi- 
ness meeting. Delegates from 21 colleges and universities were 
in attendance throughout the sessions over which Miss Isabel 
M. Stewart, Professor of Nursing at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, and president of the Association, presided. 
The faculty of the School of Nursing at the Catholic University, 
under the direction of Sister M. Olivia Gowan, O. S. B., Dean 
of the School, and the student body arranged the program and 
assisted in entertaining the visiting delegates. . . . Parents of 
more than 170,000 school children in Ohio attending schools not 
supported by State funds saw some hope for assistance and 
possibility of some relief from double taxation last month with 
the introduction in the Senate of Ohio of Senate Bill 163 by 
Senator Edward E. Waldvogel of Hamilton County. Under the 
terms of this bill, these parents would be enabled to obtain direct 
benefit from the ever-increasing revenues which they have been 
called upon to raise for education. The bill would establish a 
Parent-Child Educational Fund of $3,500,000 a year. Parents or 
legal guardians of children attending non-State supported schools 
would be entitled to receive from this fund an amount equal to 
10 cents a day for each child in the elementary grades and 15 
cents a day for each child in the high schools. Only those parents 
whose children have been attending such schools for the last 
school year would be eligible for the benefits. ... A Junior Audu- 
bon Club provides an ideal activity program for natural science 
work. Through the Junior Audubon Bird Clubs the National 
Association of Audubon Societies aims to promote the protec- 
tion and preservation of wild life. Last year more than 155,000 
children were enrolled in 5,500 Junior Bird Clubs in this country 
and Canada. Information as to How To Form a Junior Bird 
Club will be gladly sent to you on request, by the Educational 
Department of the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. . . . The Diocese of Belleville 
has been added to the list of those organizing youth programs. 
To the Parish Councils of Catholic Women is given the privilege 
of sponsoring the Catholic Youth Council. “The Parish Council,” 
the Most Rev. Henry Althoff, Bishop of Belleville, announced, 
“will sponsor the youth program and will, without forming new 
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organizations, inspire and guide the existing organizations to 
carry on effectively Catholic Action in all its activities.” ... At 
the Annual Meeting of the Association of College Presidents 
of Pennsylvania held at Harrisburg, January 22, the Very Rev. 
Edward V. Stanford, O. S. A., LL. D., President of Villanova 
College, was elected President of the Association. This is the first 
time in the more than thirty years history of the Association that 
a president of a Catholic college has been elected to this office. 
Father Stanford has been very active in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation for the past four years, serving in various capacities. . . . 
Establishment by the President of a Department of Education 
and Public Welfare to promote, aid, encourage and develop the 
education and public welfare facilities of the nation is provided 
for in a bill introduced in Congress by Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah. The bill reads in part as follows: “In order to co-ordinate 
the educational and public welfare activities of the Government, 
the President shall investigate the present organization of all 
executive agencies of the Government dealing with education and 
public welfare, and where he finds that the co-ordination and 
consolidation of any such agencies under one department will 
tend to increase their efficiency, he may, by Executive Order, 
transfer such agencies and the functions thereof to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Public Welfare.” ... An amendment to 
the Texas Constitution clearing the way for the state to furnish 
free textbooks to children attending all schools, denominational 
as well as public, is the aim of a bill introduced in the Legisla- 
ture by Senator L. J. Sulak of LaGrange. A similar proposal 
lost when it was submitted to the people for ratification two 
years ago. .. . Ten thousand projectors had been purchased by 
German schools at the end of August, according to the Photo- 
graphic Dealer for November. Since there are 53,943 elementary, 
middle, and high schools in Germany, approximately one school 
in every five now has a projector. In the United States, accord- 
ing to figures given by Koon and Noble in the new National 
Visual Education Directory, one school in twenty-five is so 
equipped. . . . Very Rev. Hugo F. Sloctemeyer, S. J., former 
President of Xavier University, died at West Baden College, 
West Baden, Ind., February 8. Born in Cincinnati in 1884, 
Father Sloctemeyer was widely known as a geologist and also 
as an authority on Gregorian chant. Before becoming head of 
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Xavier University he had been president of St. Ignatius’ High 
School, Chicago. Since retiring from Xavier in 1935, he had been 
stationed at Milford Novitiate of the Sacred Heart, Milford, O. 
He had formerly been a member of the faculty of Marquette 
Academy, Milwaukee; St. John’s College, Toledo; the University 
of Detroit and St. Louis University. Father Sloctemeyer was a 
student at Xavier University from 1900 to 1902, and was grad- 
uated from St. Louis University in 1904. He was a member of 
St. Louis University’s geological expeditions in 1910, 1911, 1913 
and 1915, directing the last. He also was a founder of the Jesuit 
Educational Association. Father Sloctemeyer played a prominent 
part in the acquisition by the Society of Jesus of the $7,000,000 
property at West Baden, where he died. It was turned over to 
the Society by the Late Edward Ballard, sportsman. . . . Sister 
Augustine, a member of the Daughters of Charity for 58 years, 
died at St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Jan. 26, at the age of 86. 
She was widely known as an educator. . . . Three generations 
mourned the death in Janesville, Wis., last month of Sister Mary 
Joseph Mulcahy, 93, a Sister of Mercy. A native of Cashel, Tip- 
perary, Ireland, Sister Joseph was the last of the group of nuns 
who came here in 1870 under the leadership of Mother Mary 
Agnes Luby to found St. Joseph’s Convent in St. Patrick’s 
parish. Her 67 years of service in the parish were divided be- 
tween the classroom and the sickroom. She was active until 
the time of her death which resulted from a fall. The golden 
jubilee of her profession in 1920 was in the nature of a civic 
celebration. ... The Very Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Whalen, Cen- 
sores Librorum of the Diocese of Newark, and Spiritual Director 
of Immaculate Conception Theological Seminary at Darlington, 
died February 3 at Good Samaritan Hospital, Suffern, N. Y. 
Monsignor Whalen was born in Jersey City, January 15, 1885. 
He was ordained to the priesthood in the Cathedral, Newark, on 
June 1, 1912. He served for a while at St. John’s Church, Orange, 
and later was transferred to St. Peter’s Church, Belleville. He 
was made spiritual director of the seminary in 1925. His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI created him a Papal Chamberlain in August, 1929. 
. . . The February issue of The Catholic Digest contains an 
abridgment of “Mines of Romance” by Rev. P. W. Brown, 
D. D., Ph. D., that appeared in the January issue of Tue Catu- 
otic EpucationaL Review. Readers of our magazine who are 
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not acquainted with The Catholic Digest are urged to secure a 
copy of this interesting publication which is supplying most ade- 
quately a long felt need in the Catholic literary world. Copies 
may be had from The Catholic Digest, 244 Dayton Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. The subscription price is $3.00 per year. . . . Headed 
by President Roosevelt, a number of distinguished persons have 
honored the Rev. Brother Vincent, secretary-general of the Fran- 
ciscan Brothers of the Diocese of Brooklyn, upon his completion 
of fifty years as a member of the Franciscan Order. Chief com- 
memoration of the event was at the annual dinner February 8 
of the Alumni Association of St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Let- 
ters of congratulation from President Roosevelt, Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York, the Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, 
Bishop of Brooklyn, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, Borough President Raymond V. Ingersoll 
of Brooklyn, Dr. H. 8. Rogers, president of Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president of the City Col- 
lege of New York, and others were read at the dinner. In an in- 
terview, Brother Vincent said the most remarkable feature in 
Catholic education since 1885, when he joined the Franciscan Or- 
der, has been its phenomenal growth. “The most significant trait 
in Catholic education,” he declared, “is its emphasis on building 
the character of our American youth by means of religious and 
intellectual culture and thus accomplishing their full develop- 
ment in order to make them worthy torchbearers of our Christian 
inheritance.” 


“REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM” NEXT ATTRACTION CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
lively, enterprising and entertaining young heroine, will be the 
next to the last attraction in the current season of the Children’s 
Theatre of New York, when it comes to the National Theatre, 
Washington, D. C., Saturday morning, March 6, for a single 
performance. 

Although “Rebecca” was written over thirty years ago, the 
story does not date. Children of today many times find them- 
selves in the same situation which faced Rebecca, when tempo- 
rarily separated from their families and obliged to adjust them- 
selves to new scenes and to new people. Mrs. Wiggin’s close study 
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and clear understanding of children and her equally clear recog- 
nition of the inability of some adults to even remotely respond to 
the reaching of the child mind is revealingly disclosed in this 
story. It is a psychological study from which grown-ups as well 
as youngsters can profit, even while it comes to them as pure 
entertainment. For her splendid work in the kindergarten field, 
Bowdoin College presented Kate Douglas Wiggin with an hono- 
rary degree. 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” will be followed by “Toby 
Tyler, or Ten Weeks with a Circus” the last play of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre season, on April 10. Tickets for “Rebecca” are 
on sale now at the National Theatre and at the Women’s Inter- 
national League, Washington sponsor for the play series. Reser- 
vations for “Toby Tyler” can be made at the League office. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Humane Psychology of Education, by Jaime Castiello, S.J. 
pal York: Sheed and Ward, 1936. Pp. xxiii+254. Price, 
Catholic teachers in the United States have been clamoring 

for years for a Psychology of Education that would synthesize 
the teachings of Christian philosophy and the sound contribu- 
tions of experimental psychology. It is perhaps because the 
need is so great that our journals are ready to acclaim every 
attempt along this line as a noteworthy achievement. One is 
not surprised therefore to note that Dr. Castiello’s work has 
been highly praised by the Catholic press. The present reviewer 
regrets that he cannot share this enthusiasm. 

The author’s presentation of the arguments for a spiritual 
principle in man is thoroughly convincing and, we may add, 
timely. We have had enough of mechanistic psychology, of 
conditioned reflexes and S-R bonds, and a new era is dawning, in 
fact has already dawned, in the study of mind and of human 
behavior. Many non-Catholic investigators are contributing 
to this anti-materialistic movement and it is well that a trained 
psychologist of the Catholic School is prepared to present anew 
for the consideration of those who are turning to the synthetic 
method in the study of human personality the organic conception 
of life that Christian philosophy has always maintained. But 
it is not necessary that such a spokesman should take the atti- 
tude that the new psychologies have little or nothing of value to 
offer. Above all, it is essential that the position of those who 
differ from us should be correctly stated. Here, it seems to the 
reviewer, Dr. Castiello has not served us so well. 

For instance, the reader will not get a correct idea of Kéhler’s 
experiments if he is told that a chimpanzee “can be made to 
telescope two short pieces of bamboo into each other. . . . It can 
be made to stack two, and even three boxes” (p.24). Kohler’s 
apes were not “made to do” anything; he did not attempt to 
teach them tricks as one does when training a dog. The apes 
learned of themselves; they got what Kohler calls an “insight” 
into the situation without any prompting on the part of the ex- 
perimenter. This is the interesting thing about the experiments, 
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not that “these modifications . . . were realized in view of food.” 


Dr. Cooper gives a much more accurate account of Kohler’s 
work. (Primitive Man. Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3.) 

Dr. Castiello is far from right in saying that the new-type 
tests are “tests of memory and nothing else” (p.38). Ruch, in 
his Objective or New-Type Examination (pp.120 ff), has an- 
swered this objection very satisfactorily and at the same time 
exposed the weaknesses of the essay-type examinations which 
this author lauds so highly. Moreover, no author that the re- 
viewer knows of claims that intelligence tests are “accurate 
measures of intelligence.” The strongest advocates of the test- 
ing movement freely admit the deficiencies in the best of the 
current tests. This does not mean, however, that they have no 
present worth and no future promise. 

We hold no brief, of course, for John Dewey, but we maintain 
that it is hardly “good cricket” to charge with “historical 
amnesia” a man who has written as follows: 


“An expert intellectual anatomist, my friends, might dissect 
you and find Platonic and Aristotelian tissues, organs from St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, Locke and Descartes, in the 
make-up of the ideas by which you are habitually swayed, and 
find, indeed that they and other thinkers of whom you have 
never heard constitute a larger part of your mental structure 
than does the Calvin or Kant, Darwin or Spencer, Hegel or 
Emerson, Bergson or Browning, to whom you yield conscious 
allegiance.” 


Such an assertion does not argue forgetfulness of the past. 
Dewey will have to be attacked on different grounds. 

Several statements in the more positive sections of Dr. Cas- 
tiello’s work are likewise open to question. He says, for instance, 
“There are many letters of a sentence but only one meaning” 
(p.117). Is there then no such thing as ambiguity? How about 
this sentence, taken from the text? “It is due to instincts that 
animals can learn anything.” Biologically is it correct to say that 
cells are made up of many organs (p.204)? Philosophically, is 
it correct to say that “animals (and men also to a much lesser 
degree) have at birth a sort of inborn knowledge which they do 
not have to acquire by experience” (p.100)? Theologically is 
it correct to speak of the Holy Trinity as “God’s most intimate 
family life” (p.210)? 

Aside from these defects it is doubtful whether this book could 
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be used as a text in the Psychology of Education since it omits 
the discussion of a number of topics with which the teacher must 
be familiar, including Individual Differences, Mental Hygiene, 
and Study Habits; while others like Transfer of Training and 
Heredity and Environment are only sketchily treated. In short, 
the book does not meet “a long felt need.” 

Epwarp B. JorDAN. 


A Form Book for Thesis Writing,by William G. Campbell. Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, Los Angeles: 1936. Pp. 
146. 


In its revised form this planograph brochure on thesis writing 
by Assistant Professor Campbell of the University of Southern 
California is a most useful manual for students in college writing 
term papers in the social subjects, for graduate students strug- 
gling with dissertations and essays, and for writers of historical 
articles. Indeed many a book or dissertation, otherwise good as 
research goes, is regarded lightly because of its failure to use 
quotations, citations, footnotes in proper form and to follow 
proper mechanics in preface, introduction, and bibliography. 
Again much of the material in this little work might in simplified 
form be given by teachers in senior high schools to classes in 
English composition for the elements of such knowledge cannot 
be acquired too early in life. 

Professor Campbell’s guide considers the format of a thesis, 
use of questionnaires, acknowledgments, the form of a table of 
contents, inclusion of figures and tables, the use of quotations, 
the introduction of excerpts from other writings, the purpose and 
forms of footnotes, the forms of bibliographies, correct citations 
and references (to books, articles in encyclopedias or maga- 
zines, to manuscript letters, and to newspapers), Latin abbrevia- 
tions in citations, and matters of style in the presentation of ma- 
terial. In addition, a number of recently printed helps are noted, 
as Harold Abelson, The Art of Educational Research (World 
Book Co., 1933) ; John C. Almack, Research and Thesis Writing 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930); A. H. Cole and K. W. Bigelow, A 
Manual of Thesis Writing (Wiley and Sons, 1934) ; Dissertations 
in English and History (University of Iowa Studies); H. C. 
Hockett, Introduction to Research in History (Macmillan, 1930) ; 
J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Writer’s Index of Good 
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Form and Good English (Holt, 1923); and P. R. Morrow and 
W. O. Mishoff, A Guide to Thesis Writing (University of Georgia, 
1932.) 

RicuHarp J. PURCELL 


Patrick Sarsfield, by Alice Curtayne, and John Mitchell, by 
Louis J. Walsh. Dublin: Talbot Press. Sixty cents each. 
Alice Curtayne (Mrs. Stephen Rynne) paints a good picture 

of Sarsfield and the Jacobite War in Ireland. Sarsfield, a grand- 

son of a rebel of 1641, whose battle-cry was “Through God and 

Our Lady, and Rory O’Moore,” is followed through the French 

military academy, his service in Monmouth’s regiment (his 

brother-in-law) under the great Luxembourg, in Dongan’s regi- 
ment of foot and in Charles’ Body Guard, his refusal to take 
the test oath, in his fighting against the rebel Monmouth, and 
in Tyrconnell’s service in Ireland. Then, as Earl of Lucan and 
the son-in-law of Clanricarde, Sarsfield refused service under 

William and joined the ill-starred cause of James II, whose 

fortunes were but a pawn in the diplomacy of Paris, Rome, 

Madrid, and Vienna. Louis XIV proved a deceiver, the French 

officers corrupt weaklings, James a worthless coward, and too 

many Irish leaders traitors for position or pension, even 

O’Donnell the Rapparee. In the words of a contemporary 

English chronicler: “It’s plain there is no such way to destroy 

the Irish, as to employ some to ruin the rest.” This is a fact 

which American politicians well understand. Sarsfield and the 
common Irish soldiers won honor in defeat and even eulogies 
from the enemy. William, Ginkle and Schomberg were great 
soldiers, and their Huguenots and Dutchmen from the battle- 
fields of Flanders were trained and well armed and well fed men. 

To oppose them with pikes and cast-off French equipment re- 

quired more than Irish courage. 

So there were Athlone, Enniskillen, Deery, Newtown, Butler, 
and finally the stand at Limerick. The general lived up to his 
word, and Sarsfield and eleven thousand men went to France to 
die as “wild geese” in the battles of the Bourbon autocrat. But 
the lord justices did not abide by their agreement, and there 
was granted no toleration for Catholics. The country suc- 
cumbed to the penal laws and deadly apathy. At Landen, Mar- 
shall Sarsfield was wounded mortally, and there he is said to 
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have died with the expression, “That this was for Ireland!” 
His widow married the Duke of Berwick, the illegitimate son of 
James II and the nephew of Marlborough, and his own son, 
James Francis Edward Sarsfield, trained in the Spanish mili- 
tary service, came to Ireland on behalf of the Pretender but 
escaped to die at St. Omers. 

Mr. Walsh writes equally well of John Mitchell, the dearest 
“felon of our land” and one of the most hated by the ascend- 
ancy as the Protestant son of a person gone native, and that in 
Deery and in Newry. A successful solicitor, he became an in- 
timate of the Protestant patriots, Martin and Davis, and the 
Catholic radicals, Duffy and Dillon of the Nation. And the 
young group who made the derisive term of “Young Irelanders” 
honorable would have no more of O’Connell and Conciliation 
Hall, though they did not condemn the Liberator for Catholic 
Emancipation, even though they were quite as well aware as 
modern Republicans that the act of 1829 did little for the Irish 
masses living on potatoes and harvesting crops for the profit of 
the three or four thousand owners of the island. Mitchell ap- 
preciated O’Connell’s service as he recognized that it gave 
Irishmen hope and a feeling that they had a right to stand erect 
in the lanes with their hats on their heads. They were becom- 
ing bold enough to emigrate to the States when Repeal failed, 
only to be followed by the famine, passive obstruction, and 
finally by the Smith O’Brien revolt. Mitchell in a properly 
governed country would have been a smug conservative, but in 
Ireland he was naturally a rebel. His writings in the Nation 
and The United Irishmen sent him a convict to Van Diemen’s 
Land, from whence he escaped in 1853 to New York. In the 
States he was still an Irish rebel, as he edited The Citizen, 
which got him into trouble with Archbishop Hughes, the South- 
ern Citizen, and the Irish Citizen. 

No doctrinaire Republican but a believer in aristocratic gov- 
ernment and the right of revolt, he supported the Confederacy 
in whose forces two of his sons were killed and for which he 
himself served a few months as a federal prisoner in Fortress 
Monroe. Always a martyr for losing causes and never at rest, 
he served the Fenians as a financial agent in Paris. His chil- 
dren became Catholics, and a grandson gave New York an 
honest administration as mayor. In 1874, he returned to Ire- 
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land and soon was elected to Parliament from Tipperary. Be- 
fore he could take his seat his end came, and they buried him 
with his parents in Newry. Mr. Walsh adds a critical chapter 
on his writings, based like the rest of the volume on William 
Dillon’s full length biography; and Mitchell’s contributions to 
Irish history and literature were quite extended and in accord 
with the heroic life which he lived. 


Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


Cooperative Life and Business, by Marriet Bunn and Ethel 
abie Falk. Milwaukee: E. M. Hale & Co. Pp. ix + 148. 

This is a textbook on cooperation written for the schools of 
Wisconsin, a state which has provided by statute for the teach- 
ing of cooperation in its public schools. The volume should 
easily be understood by children in the upper grades. 

In the first chapters of the text the growth of cooperatives 
in the United States and their development in other countries 
are described. Particularly enlightening is Chapter V entitled, 
“Cooperative Buying and Selling.” Chapter IV on “The Dem- 
ocratic Ideal of Cooperation in the United States” wanders away 
at times from the notion of cooperation in its usual technical 
sense. However, the reader is prepared for this in the intro- 
duction which states that the text “does more than describe the 
development of Cooperatives in various countries of the world. 
It describes how we are coming back to the first principles of 
mutual aid.” There is a special chapter on the “Limitation 
and Difficulties of Cooperatives” which should keep the reader 
from indulging too extravagant expectations as to what is to be 
obtained through cooperative enterprise. 


ScHMIEDELER, OS.B. 


The Social History of American Agriculture, by Joseph Schaf- 
er. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 302. Price, $2.50. 
Many books on agricultural topics are being written these 

days, giving significant evidence of a renewed interest in rural 

life. This volume of Schafer’s is unique among them by reason 
of the popular style in which it is written and also because of 
the vast field that it covers within the limits of its three hundred 
pages. The author has an almost uncanny knack of picking 
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out the genuinely interesting and truly important facts and leav- 
ing the useless details behind. 

The first chapter entitled “Land for Farmers” shows the 
various ways in which land was originally acquired in this coun- 
try. This is followed by four chapters showing as many dif- 
ferent general types of farming that developed in subsequent 
decades—“Primitive Subsistence Farming,” “Big Business 
Farming,” “Improved Farming,” and “Professional Farming.” 
The two chapters that follow—“Social Trends in Rural Life” 
and “Political Trends in Rural Life”—are perhaps the most in- 
teresting and useful in the volume. The final chapter, “The 
Outlook for Farmers,” is in the nature of a brief retrospect and 
prospect. The author points to a fair measure of achievement 
since the appointment of the Country Life Commission twenty- 
seven years ago. With regard to the future he states: “Better 
schools are manifestly coming, health conditions improving, and 
cheap electric power for farmers is at hand. Given a new lease 
of prosperity and the future is assured.” 

Those who have not read the more technical literature in the 
field that Mr. Schafer covers will read his volume with interest. 
Possibly there will be some disappointment in the fact that, in 
spite of the title of the book, it really is more economic than 


social. Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


The Art of Authorship, by Edwin Valentine Mitchell. New 

York: Loring & Mussey. Pp. vi+128. $1.75. 

This book is full of honesty, calm assurances, and stories, new 
and old, all well told. In eight chapters of moderate length the 
author chats casually of writers, booksellers, and publishers. He 
has been each in turn, sometimes at once, always with success. 
In an introductory section, “The New Grub Street,” he writes a 
bright little contribution on the query, “why people write and 
why they read.” The fund of anecdotes begins with a pleasant 
repetition of the story of Eliza Acton’s success as the author of 
Modern Cookery in 1845, after her failure as a poet. An atmos- 
phere of gentle sarcasm, noticeable through the volume, con- 
cludes the first chapter with the remark: “Women frequently 
employ books as they do cosmetics, rubbing literature into their 
minds to make themselves attractive. With some of them, and 
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likewise with not a few men, reading is nothing more or less 
than a form of snobbery.” The possibility of partial truth in 
this gibe does not prevent its acceptance as an illustration of Mr. 
Mitchell’s ability as a writer. 

Without any revelation of the environment best suited to 
nourish his own talents of expression, the author, in another sec- 
tion, regales his readers with an accumulation of jottings on 
“Authors’ Workshops.” The variety of places forced upon, or 
preferred by writers as surroundings, ranges from prisons to 
palaces. Rupert Hughes sits astride a Queen Anne writing chair. 
Gay did the same. Shelley “liked to compose poetry on roof- 
tops.” Instead of the stale tales about Pope, Carlyle, Thoreau, 
Jerome K. Jerome, and the like, fresh information on such writers 
as John Burroughs, James A. Herne, John Muir, James Lane 
Allen, Kate Chopin, and Arthur Sherburne Hardy, or the ways 
of living authors, would bring the appeal of vitality to a section 
that is pretty threadbare. No one will be amazed in any par- 
ticular way with the frequent report that methods of literary 
work vary with different authors. The inclusion of a pointed 
remark of W. L. George, “the time taken in writing . . . is not 
material to its quality,” is welcome. How long will the super- 
stition thrive about Art as the product only of length of time? 

Mr. Mitchell produces an extended roster of authors who 
found inspiration in “heavy drinking.” Is there proof to bolster 
this good chatter, quietly poured out about these imbibers? Re- 
cent biographies of several of the “heavies” hardly agree with the 
author’s genial account of his tipplers. The pages devoted to 
the idiosyncrasies of men and women who seek varied inspiration 
for their literary productions are steadily amusing. With the 
topic, “Notebooks,” Mr. Mitchell brings forth several didactic 
pages to encourage budding literary dreamers who have not made 
up their minds about keeping or taking notes. The ways and 
modes and variations of this fascinating process are a bit be- 
wildering. Allowance is made freely for originality. 

The tribute paid to booksellers’ honesty deserves quotation: 
“Booksellers have been approached by authors with the request 
that the bookseller report the author’s book as a best seller in 
his shop. If, for example, three bookshops report to the Herald 
Tribune Books that a book is a best seller, it is listed in the 
weekly reports of the books in heaviest demand. Lists of this 
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kind undoubtedly impress readers. But booksellers are an odd 
race. If they do not resent being asked to lie about a book, 
they are merely amused at the author’s craze for publicity. They 
know that the author who stoops to conquer in this and similar 
ways is usually one of those writers who has never learned the 
simple truth of Guizot’s remark, ‘If a book is unreadable it will 
not be read.’” 

Toward publishers Mr. Mitchell is frequently bitter. What 
he says about the relationship between author and publisher 
comes from his own experiences. It seems the depression wor- 
ried a few publishers into a state of anxiety similar to the uncer- 
tainties of business in general. Some turned neat somersaults 
into the area of improved finances by springing to the lower 
levels of publishing ventures. Their successes multiplied. 

The Art of Authorship will be agreeable reading for anyone 
interested in the remarks and recollections of a man who knows 
what he is talking about, and never says too much. It is not 
easy to explain why the title is what it is, as the chapters contain 
little on literary art. The book will not disappoint, however, 
the reader looking for entertainment of a special sort, variety 
with the zest of discreet gossip never interrupted by the listeners. 
Numerous quaint decorations in an oldfashioned style serve for 
illustrations. To Borows Mussey, the designer, credit is due for 


his artistic arrangement. Daniet 8. RanKIN. 
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